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THE SOUTHAMPTON HORSE SHOW. 


Mrs. C. A. Sv£VENS, MOUNTED ON “‘ SWEETHEART,” WINNING First Prize.—PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN ESPECIALLY BY JAMES BuRTON FOR “ HARPER’s BAZAR.” 
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SAN FRANCISCO millionaire—the late Lloyd Te- 
vis—has surprised the world by the magnificent 
way in which he has testified to the high esteem 
in which he held his wife’s ability and judgment, 

for he has left her his estate, valued at $20,000,000, mak- 
ing vo provision for his children, other than to commend 
By some this act is attributed to a de- 
sire to escape the notoriety and quarrels that have so fre- 
quently attended the division of the estates of California’s 
rich men. Were this the case, it would seem to be rather 
an ungallant thing for a man to leave the solution of a 
problem he wished to shirk to be tackled by a woman. 
But for those who know the loyalty manifested by the 
different members of the family to one another, the pro- 
visions of Mr. Tevis’s will come as no surprise, clever law- 
yer though he was; they take it simply as the just tribute 
of the man to the tried ability of his life-long compan- 
ion. Mr. Tevis was a Kentuckian, who emigrated to the 
Golden Gate soon after the discovery of gold. 





them to her care 


ColLoneEL JOHN JACOB ASTOR, after a special 

request from the Bazar, has kindly consented to 
allow us to photograph his autemobile, which is of the 
latest type and make. Automobiles have been the chief 
novelty of Newport this year, and although at this mo- 
ment they are largely run by men, the prospects seem to 
be that within a very short time the automobile will be 
distinctly a woman's vehicle. That is, once understood, 
it is so much safer, so much more completely under con- 
trol than a horse, that a woman can safely use it for her 
own purposes of pleasure or business without the assist- 
To-day automobiles are only 
for the few, on account of their high price, and these few, 
such as the Newport cottagers, use them as novelties for 
their pleasure; but it is perfeetly within the bounds of pos- 
sibility that in less than half a dozen years many moder- 
ately well-to-do housewives will be using them for the 
morning errands and the marketing. 


ance of a male companion 


‘THE Southampton Horse Show, which took place on 

August 24, 25, and 26, was perhaps the chief social 
event of Long Island for the summer, and, as on all such 
occasions, the costumes that were worn during these three 
bright days were as important and suggestive of the sea- 
sou's fashion as anything that has been seen this year. 
This is especially true of the riding-habits, racing coats, 
driving costumes, and so on, although some of the after- 
noon gowns worn by the spectators were the smartest yet 
seen in this little corner of the fashion world. Many a 
practical suggestion as to the latest type of babit can be 
gathered from our special photographer's pictures of the 
Mrs. C. A. Stevens, who is one of the best horse- 
women in this country, and her fine hunter *‘ Sweetheart ” 
carried off the honors of the day. Among a large number 
of ladies and children who took part in the different 
events Miss Gulliver, Miss Cornelia Peabody, and Miss 
Sophie Townsend drove traps which not only took prizes, 
but were most effective portious of the show. 


show 


Clicaee has a unique and highly appreciated bless 
ing in the Saddle and Cycle Club, and last spring, 
when the new Sheridan Road was cut through — that 
superb drive that skirts Lake Michigan for thirty miles 
there was much regret that the little building had to 
be sacrificed. Yet now the new club-house is even more 
popular than the old, and the man or woman who bas 
not witnessed its Saturday regattas or eaten its Wednes- 
day dinners knows not the pleasantest phase of summer 
social life in Chicago. Every day, and all day, wheels and 
horses are spinning up to where the low green-shingled 
building lies among the trees, spanning a tiny valley with 
an arch that frames a beautiful view of the lake. Every 
day, and all day, there are swimmers putting forth from 
its bathhouse; the women’s quarters are the daintiest 
imaginable, with their row of little white enamelled lock- 
ers, their cane chairs and lounges cushioned with flower-be- 
sprinkled cretogne. Wednesday evenings there are music 
and a table d’éte served in the pleasant blue dining-room, 
always an occasion for gay little parties. Saturdays the 
sparkling waters in front are covered by a miniature fleet 
of sailing-canoes, sloops, and similar smal! craft, with an 
occasional naphtha-launch darting about among them. 
In half of these cockle-shells the crew and the captain 
bold consist of a single young woman in short skirt and 
jersey. The club bas a full membership of both sexes, 
und the Saturday regattas draw almost as many skippers 
from one as from the other. And all the time—though 
the few houses in sight are hidden by branches, though 
no sound of train or even street-car is heard, though the 
heart of the country could hardly be more rural—half an 
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hour’s ride will take one into the turmoil of the most con- 
. . . 
gested business district. 


[t was at the instance of Mrs. Guy V. Henry, the wife 

of the Governor-General of Puerto Rico, ably second- 
ed by Mrs. John Van Rensselaer Hoff and Mrs. Frederick 
Grant, that the Woman's Aid Society of San Juan was 
Started. With the tiny capital of $25 these ladies and 
their supporters commenced by themselves making the 
garments to be distributed among the poor. The begin- 
ning was, indeed, mach in the nature of a Dorcas Society. 
Soon, however, with the donations received from gener- 
ous sympathizers, they were enabled to work upon broad- 
er lines. Invariably the women who applied for assistance 
were willing—nay, anxious—to work. They were expert 
embroiderers, making the beautiful drawn-work, the lace, 
and fine hem-stitehing for which the Spanish are so noted. 
Thus was started a woman’s exchange, where orders for 
embroidered handkerchiefs, linen sheets, towels, napkins, 
etc., were received, while plain sewing was furnished to 
the less skilful needle women. This latter work was paid 
for by the society, and was afterwards distributed among 
the most needy and the absolutely helpless. 


HESE new Puerto- Rican relatives of ours are not 

aggressive, not contentious, nor are they of the class 
that in its leisure moments compares its condition with 
that of the class above it in order to find some source of 
discontent. They are of a decidedly philosophical turn; 
the children are eager for educational advantages; and 
Mr. P. C. Hanna, our last consul to San Juan, even goes 
so far as to say that not only will they make the best 
American citizens outside the States, but, more than that, 
they will prove to be better citizens than many within 
the States. Mrs. Henry describes the women as being 
low-voiced, large-eyed, and soft-eyed, with a pathetic look 
which she likens to the minor chord of the teplee—the na- 
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tive musical instrument. They dislike the idea of becom- 
ing recipients of charity, and will draw the lace mantilla 
about them in an endeavor. to conceal the emaciated hand 
which trembles from starvation. The plight of these 
poor women, as voiced by Mrs. Henry, is appealing most 
strongly to all her listeners. Thus was organized the 
Colonial Aid Society, as an adjunct of the Woman’s Aid 
of San Juan. Mrs. Henry has also enlisted the co-opera- 
tion of the Merchants’ Association in her good work, with 
such telling effect that when the recent terrible hurricane 
swept over. the island a committee of these men were 
among the first to issue an appea) for subscriptions, which 
was responded to with the customary generosity of its 
members. The first help to reach the sufferers from the 
tornado was a large quantity of cereals and medicines 
purchased with money donated several weeks before by 
some gentlemen of this association, and sent through the 
woman's séciety. And now that this frightful hurricane 
has been the means of awakening the American nation to 
the sufferings of those who must for the present be de- 
pendent upon our bounty, high and low, the individual 
men and women will not shut their eyes until a fair start 
is assured our new relatives. 


HERE was a time whev Bar Harbor boasted but a few 
stray farm-houses. *Visitors who came brought only 
stout shoes and short skirts, and found their pleasure in 
mountain-climbing and boat life. By-and-by a primitive 
hotel was erected, famous for its fun and frolic. College 
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graduates came, and every pretty girl that anybody knew. 
There was no fashion and no display, and none of the 
requirements which the presence of what we know as so- 
ciety always entails. And certainly there was no wealth. 
A dress-coat was unheard of. There are pleasures of every 
description now, but it is no longer the primitive life, no 
longer the life without restraint or obligation. And cer- 
tainly it is no longer the life without wealth. Beautiful 
villas line the coast and are scattered up the mountain. 
The old farm-houses have disappeared. The primitive 
hotel has closed its doors. Superb roads run in every 
direction, and over them roll carriages like those we see in 
Central Park. Elaborate entertainments are given; ladies 
are “‘at home” in the morning. There are musicales in 
the afternoon and balls at night. At all these are seen 
foreign ambassadors, great admirals and generals, distin- 
guished men and beautiful women. The dressing is ex- 
quisite and the charm undeniable. 


N spite of all these changes, however, lovers of the 

Bar Harbor of to-day maintain that the one element 
which gives it its present pre-eminent excellence lies in 
its simplicity—simplicity, of course, as we moderns know 
it. They point with pride to the fact that no hot-house 
roses are seen on the table; that sweet-pease prevail and 
garden flowers, and that the fresh vegetables which 
abound here are used oftener than patties. They main- 
tain, too, that the love of out-door life has never been 
shaken, and they talk about the beauties of canoeing and 
sailing, and the pleasures of the. naphtha-launch, even 
when they pay $10 an afternoon for a boat, and, as dur- 
ing the visit of Sampson’s fleet, $10 an hour! And they 
lay stress on the fact that muslin bangings still prevail in 
houses rather than more costly stuffs; that the places of 
land-owners, though managed only at great cost, have 
never been cultivated to seem out of harmony with their 
surroundings, even Mr. Vanderbilt having planted golden- 
rod near his home (every specimen that grows on the 
island) and wild roses on his lawn. The comfort and 
charm of such homes as those of Mrs. Burton Harrison 
and Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell—their very lack of ostentation— 
are typical of Bar Harbor life to-day. 


HE water off Mount Desert is too cold for bathing iu 

this latitude, and only the few are tempted off one 
of the neighboring islands; but in several places swim 
ming-pools have been built, in which the water from the 
sea is held and warmed by the sun. In these the mem- 
bers of the household and their guests bathe in surround- 
ings that might well remind them-of some island in 
Greece, for bushes and trees surround the pools, and ev- 
ery approach is carefully guarded, even the path leading 
to them through the shrubbery being difficult to find. 
No crowd can come here and look on, no visitors be ad 
mitted. One has not even the privilege of buying a share 
in a private enterprise. A desire for publicity is not one 
of the weaknesses of Bar Harbor. Some of the bath- 
rooms in-door, to which the sea-water is carried, are 
sumptuous in the extreme, being lined with tinted tiles to 
match the sea-water, and furnished with low seats, the 
light coming in from above through shaded glass. The 
owner of one of the swimming-pools among the rocks 
and trees on the shore has built in connection with it 
a tea-house for the benefit of the swimmers. The little 
house, commanding from one point a beautiful view of 
the sea, is embowered by vines and protected by trees 
and shielded by bushes, and is so altogether fascinating 
and inviting, with its curtained windows and its pretty 
porches, and the pool before it is so alluring, that one 
wonders how long the owner can resist the fashion of the 
Hawaiians, who think nothing of dipping every half-hour 
in the sea, going back to their well-shaded verandas for 
refreshment betweentimes. 


HOUGH the Kebo Valley Golf Club has been destroyed 

by fire, golf still goes on, and when a general meeting 
place is desired people drive to the Russian Tea-House, 
some miles out of Bar Harbor, where tea and hot biscuit 
and delicate sweet cakes are served with an excellence not 
always equalled even at the Golf Club in Newport. In 
front of the tea-house door grows a bed of poppies, sown 
broadcast, worth going miles to see. Inside the house 
there are open fires. Every appointment is pretty, and 
the reason for this is easily understood when one is in- 
formed that a rich and well-known woman of Boston has 
set up her maid-servant here, the wife of the gardener. 
It is in philanthropies like this that Bar Harbor excels. 
Mr. Dorr, for instance, who owns immense tracts, and who 
is as public-spirited as any ancient Florentine, employs 
forty-five gardeners in his estates, cultivating flowers of 
every variety. Some of these are sold, but nothing is said 
when they wither without a customer, the object of the pro- 
prietor being the education of the native gardener. The 
beautiful hospital, too, bas not been erected for the benefit 
of the wealthy, but for that of the natives, who until now 
have been obliged to journey to Bangor for a surgeon's 
attention and care. 


ONCE every year the Bar Harbor Canoe Club holds its 
annual carnival and race. The Indians who appear 
in it are bared to the waist,and paddle with al! the skill 
of their primitive forebears. In contrast to them, the Ind- 
ian girls on the shore appear wearing modern clothes, and 
spotted lace veils over highly rouged cheeks. Every mem- 
ber of the Canoe Club decorates bis boat in some origival 
way, not the least important feature often being the pret- 
tiest girl of his acquaintance, in her prettiest frock, sitting 
in the bow. 
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“DRESS SHIP”"—ADMIRAL SAMPSON’S FLEET LYING OFF BAR HARBOR 
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CANOE-CLUB OUTING. LADIES’ PUTTING-MATCH. 
MKS. BURTON HARRISON'S BAR HARBOR HOUSE. 
‘ 
y> 
DK. 8S. WEIR MITCHELL'S COTTAGE MR. kK. HALL MoCORMACK, OF CHICAGO. AND TALLY-HO PARTY 
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THE KEBO VALLEY GOLF-CLUB LINKS. 


BAR HARBOR AT THE HEIGHT OF THE SEASON. 











LIFE AND HEALTH. - 


ENVIRONMENT. 


N the thought that each 
human being is only a 
great aggregation of am- 
c@ebe the physiologist 
revels. An ameeba is a 
bit of protoplasmic jelly 
which in itself epito- 
mizes all life. This bit 
of jelly called the amaeba 
is different from ordi- 
nary jelly in that it is 
animate, and in its way 
this microcosm goes 
through all the processes 
that in a larger way are 

performed by that macrocosm man. This is the differ- 

ence—among the tiny amaebee each one does its own work. 

It is acted upon by outward stimulation, it takes in its 

food and digests it, and it takes up oxygen and gives off 

carbonic acid. According to physiologists man is but a 

vast congregation, a regular London, of amaebe, who have 

gone into a kind of co-operative housekeeping. Certain 
of them do the digesting alone and nothing else, others 
look after the breathing, still others after the circula- 
tion, and others have at length been so educated that they 
can make « brain colony, by means of which the individu- 
al can move and think and know that he has his being. 
The complex organism of man is, like everything else 
that is complex, only an aggregate or conglomeration of 
simple entities. Therefore, to study life as it affects the 
ameoelwe is to learn the great secret of higher and more 
complex organism. 
UNCONSCIOUS IMPRESSIONS. 
“HE amoeba is dependent upon its environment. Light, 
heat, cold, irritation, cause it to expand or contract, 
which is its way of showing it has been acted upon. So 
with the individual—a person is irritated or soothed by the 
many conditions of which he is as unmindful as an ame- 
ba. Air, light, color, odors, all those things which appeal 
to his senses, act in turn upon the collection of ameebe 
which make up his skin and give him tacile sensibility, 
or upon those which make up his seeing apparatus, or 
upon those which represent his hearing organs. Whether 
one will or not, a panorama of objects is ever passing 
through the lenses of his eyes to his brain and making an 
impression upon it, although the impression may not be 
recognized. It is the same with the ear and the other 
senses. The effect of these unrecognized sensations upon 
the health and the mind is incalculable, and make a great- 





er difference to the well-being ofan individual than one. 


would realize. 
LIGHT AND COLOR. 


HE result of too little light is illustrated by the pale 

potato sprout that bas grown in the glimmering twi- 
light of the cellar — who are deprived of light may 
not show its effects as plainly as the plants, but it is none 
the less real. To live healthily one must be acted upon by 
the sunlight. Not, however, all the time, but there should 
be intervals of repose, even as the night succeeds the day. 
In the room the light should be tempered and adjusted 
to avoid a glare and to give a feeling of rest. The com- 
fort, bappiness, and well-being which an apartment may 
give may depend simply on the adjustment of a window 
curtain. The impressions that light gives, whether of com 
fort or discomfort, are much more readily felt and recog 
nized than those of color. The influence of color on the 
spirits and the temperament is almust wholly unconsid- 
ered. Dr, Clouston made experiments in an insane hos- 
pital in Scotland, and proved that different colors acted 
through a wide range of variation in quieting or excit- 
ing the patients. It has been suggested that a rhythm or 
melody of color exercises the same effect upon the eye as 
a concourse of sweet sounds, a concert, upon the ear. The 
power of color over human beings is shown in the torture 
of the parple test as applied by the Buddhists. It is used 
as the twelfth grade of initiation in the Buddhist’s mys- 
tery. The neophytes are put into an extensive and lofty 
room flooded with an excruciating tint of purple light. 
Reliable witnesses say that only three-fourths of those 
thus penned in are alive at the end of several hours, and 
that the survivors are more or less frenzied. In the color 
tests that have been made it has been found that green is 
by far the most restful color to the eye. It is no doubt 
true that ‘children are influenced by color, and that they 
derive more or less pleasure from it if it is agreeable. 
Even a dog shows pleasure, and is responsive to ribbons 
of different hues, preferring brilliant reds. The power of 
color to soothe and to please children is not appreciated 
A barmony and brilliant display of color, the unexpected 
combinations, delight the eye as confectionery the tuste or 
a melody the ear. 

INFLUENCE OF SOUND. 

HE influence of sound upon the comfort and the discom- 

fort of life, and consequently upon the health, is much 
more widely recognized. It is more easy to close out 
sigh!s than sounds. The dweller in the city who stops 
to listen and to count the noises that meet his ear is as- 
tonished at their number and variety. The incessant 
rattle of the rolling wheels of countless vehicles, the 
sharp staccato of the clattering hoofs of horses, the end- 
less tread of the irregular regiments of passers-by, the 
reiterated cries of the street venders, the shrill screams 
of the childrey at play, the insistent notes of the itinerant 
musician, the buzz and hum of machinery, the screaming 
locomotive and the jangling of bells, form a never-ceasing 
and discordant obligate, Nothing displays more the 
great adaptability of the human being to surrounding 
circumstances than this ability to adjust himself to these 
varied noises. Not only do people become accustomed 
to the varied sounds which habitually fall upon their ears, 
but they miss them when they are taken away, and can- 
not get along without them. 
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A PORTABLE SOLITUDE. 


AN ingenious suggestion is made in that curious produc- 
tion called Flim-Flams, supposed to have been written 
by the elder D'Israeli. The hero of this work, his uncle, 
was tender-eared. He found no end to all those kinds of 
small noises which play on the finely organized ears of a 
literary man like the storms on an eolian harp. His un- 
steady brain was mI the unhappy victim of his eyes and 
his ears." At length he divulged that he had made an im- 
portant discovery. ‘* Solitude,” said he, “‘ has long been 
the catchword through all ages of literary men. Why 
should they be without a portable solitude? I have actu- 
ally contrived such a thing, which will serve in all times 
and places.” He exultingly held up something, which 
having clapped upon his head, the latter disappeared. 
‘Here is solitude!” It was a long triple- quilted cap, 
which came down an inch over his eyes, and quite covered 
his ears, in which part it was stuffed with great care. 
Furnished with this, its inventor claimed that a man need 
not travel three hundred miles in quest of a solitude, but 
could find it at once, even in the heart of noisy London. 
This whimsical satire of the philosopher's cap teaches the 
most important lesson in this subject of environment— 
that is, that each can control and adjust and adapt bis 
own environment to suit his temperament and yong on eens 
and mental requirements. In short, as the uncle jnvented 
a portable solitude, each can create for himself and her- 
self an environment. 
CREATING AN ENVIRONMENT. 

Ty poor ameeba, which has to do all its own work, can- 

not move from one place to another, but is chained to 
the spot in which it came into existence. In man a cer- 
tain set of ameebe, relieved from all other duty, have no- 
thing to do but to transport themselves and the other colo- 
nies which aggregate a human being from place to place. 
If, therefore, the surroundings are not such as conduce to 
life and health in its best, highest, and most enjoyable 
forms, the individual should start forth and seek others. 
A plant requires certain soil for its perfect development 
—this one needs a sandy soil, this a wet and rich mould; 
one needs the shade, the next the full sunlight; and 
transplanted from these adverse conditions to favorable 
ones, the dreary faded ‘plant takes life and root, and 
flourishes to the full perfection of its species. So it is 
with the human plant. Many a genius is stunted, with- 


ered, and undeveloped in the uncongenial surroundings of 
an unsuitable and uncongenial occupation. Transplant 
such a one, and the result may be the production of a 
work that shall make the world astonished. This sekiom 
happens; the Miltons remain mute and inglorious, and the 
Cromwells guiltless of their country's blood, becatse they 
have not had either the power or recognized the neces- 
sity of changing their environment. If it is not possible 
to transplant one’s self from an uncongenial, unhealthy 
environment, then the most should be done to make that 
in which one must stay desirable: The end to be accom- 
plished is to remove all irritation and friction from life; 
to so oil the machinery of existence that it may go evenly 
and smoothly. If the eyes are tried by unpleasing colors 
and distorted, ungraceful forms, effort should be made to 
get the repose of mind and body which comes from relief 
n this direction. The necessity for change of thought 
and occupation and of surroundings is ized as 
never before by the present generation, and I believe that 
the proportion of health, as well as of happiness, is great- 
er than ever before in the world’s history for this ver 

reason, Amusements are sought after and enjoyed. Life 
is set at so much more rapid pace than formerly that the 
necessity for relief from the great pressure is felt, and 
much money is spent for recreation. It does not occur to 
people to please the senses and give relief to the tired 
nerves by changing the objects which are daily about 
them—such as the coloring of a room, the changing of the 
wall-paper, the opening of a new vista by means of a pic- 
ture, the appeal to the ear through pleasing music. It is 
in these little ways that the common humdrum every-day 
surroundings can be changed and a new enviroument 
created which gives new vigor to the mind and the body. 
It is often considered beneficial to the individual to sub- 
mit to annoyances. It acts, it is thought, like the hair 
shirt of the peaainn pate monk. It may be that 
the self-righteous satisfaction which arises from such an 
endurance may result beneficially to some. If so, it will 
be known by the glow and the satisfaction which is felt; 
but if surroundings act constantly as a foreign body in 
the eye, then relief should be obtained. To be in a con- 
stant state of irritation racks every part of the human 
frame, and strains the whole edifice. Therefore one should 
seek to throw off all such irritations by the power of mind 
over matter, by changing conditions, either by getting 
away from them or by making them different. In some 
way one should succeed in creating a new environment. 


WOMEN JOURNALISTS 
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ITH all the pro- 
fessions thrown 
open of late 
years to wom- 
en there is un- 
doubtedly none 
that requires 
/ greater self-de- 
nial or more 
strenuous and 
continued effort 
in thé woman 
who pursues it 
than that of journal- 
ism. For the woman 
who begins her day's 
work at ten o'clock, and 
ends it frequently after mid- 
night, as the woman reporter 
will be called upon to do, can 
have but few of the pleasures 
or interests of life outside her profession. 

The salary she earns, too, is not large enough, unless 
she has the gifts that will make it possible for her to rise 
to distinction in the profession, to enable her to look for- 
ward to a period of repose, won by her toilsome labors, 
after her vigorous prime is past. If she works ‘on 
space " she will be paid from $5 to $15 a column, the 
column representing about 1500 words; if she ison a 
salary, $10 to $50 a week. But in both cases the higher 
rate is exceptional. True, in this, as in other pursuits, 
it is possible for decided ability, aided by some happy 
combination of circumstances, to achieve instant reputa- 
tion. 

But for the intending woman journalist the following 
** hints” from Mrs. Westover Alden, a woman journalist 
of wide experience, the chief of the woman’s department 
of one of our leading dailies, with a staff of women re- 
porters under her orders, will prove the most valuable 
counsel that could be offered them: 

‘The hints 1 would give to women about preparing 
themselves for newspaper work has little bearing on the 
cases of those who are simply ambitious to write ‘ pieces’ 
for the paper. The main preparation needed for that is 
an acquaintance with some ove who has the power to ac- 
cept copy, as the mass of material in many Sunday issues 
will indicate. 

** American journalism, however; is not to be jotend by 
its alarming excrescences. Iis general] system is healthy, 
and the life-blood of that system is truth-telling. Women 
are more useful than men in discovering and writing up 
what intelligent, enterprising, aggressive modern women 
are doing in the world. This is a work of legitimate 
journalism. It is not to be done at home. It involves 
serious sacrifices. But it is honorable work, and to do it 
well is an honorable ambition. My hints to those who 
cherish such ambition are as follows: 

“ First. Drop your classes in Ancient History, Liter- 
ary Criticism, Comparative yoy hy etc. Learn to 
write a readable hand. Learn wo spell. Give earnest at- 


tention to English grammar. Discover the relation of 

unctuation to sense. Study the newspapers until you 

now what newspaper style is. Addison is not a model 
for 1899. You think I am recommending primary in- 
struction? I grant it. But I have seen too much of 
copy written by college graduates to have a very high 
idea of the thoroughness of ‘systems of education.’ If 
you make breaks in grammar and spelling, such as many 
college students make, you are unfit for even the most ele- 
mentary work on a newspaper. 

** Second. Learn to dress intelligently. I say nothing 
about what is called dress reform; that is another ques- 
tion. Remember that in this exacting work neither 
snow nor rain nor slush will be accepted as an excuse 
for failure to cover an assignment promptly and proper- 
ly. Look pretty, if you will, but wear nothing that 
weather will spoil. This is a most important lesson for 
a woman to learn. 

“ Third. Get rid of the silly idea that you must have a 
chaperon or a man around to protect you after night- 
fall. The streets of a great city are as safe for a woman 
as for a man at night, provided only that the woman 
does not go out of her way to be affronted, and is secure 
in the dignity of her own womanhood. If you are con 
scientious you will not be able to do all your work in the 
sunshine. 

** Fourth. Make up your mind that work is absolutely 
first in — life. The exigencies of a newspaper office 
cannot be predicted. No arrangements for an evening 
of pleasure can be permitted to stand in the way of the 
demands of the office. 

* Fifth. Obliterate personal sensitiveness as to the way 
an are treated while getting news. You will be snubbed 
»y women who have as much conception of what your 
function is as a butterfly has of the function of a steam-en- 
_. Do not take them so seriously as they take themselves. 

You may never have seen them before; you may never see 
them again; they are nothing to you. Their discourtesy 
to you is a discourtesy to your paper, to be answered by 
the editorial management, not by -yourself. Your duty 
is to your employer, simply to get the news. If one per- 
son does not furnish it, another will. No newspaper can 
afford to be beaten on a story just because the reporter, 
a or woman, has not been treated with due considera- 
tion. 

“When you have learned faithfully the lessons above 
indicated, and in addition have grasped the supreme im- 
portance of accurate observation and truthful writing, 
oe will have made of yourself a good reporter, and will 

ave taken the earliest steps toward an editorial career 
in legitimate journalism.” 


Consider well; the chief drawback to the profession, as 
an avocation for woman, would seem to be its physical 
hardships rather than ~~ mental disqualification of sex. 
This is proved by the fact that in the higher rank of 
nen. where these hardships make themselves less 
elt, women are fully as efficient in their department as 
men, and receive equal recognition with them, both iv 
and out of the profession. 
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COLONEL JOHN JACOB ASTOR IN HIS AUTOMOBILE. 
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FROM A FRENCH 





COUNTRY 


TOWN 


ITS GARDENS, ITS LIFE, ITS SOCIAL FUNCTIONS SO DIFFERENT FROM THOSE IN OUR AMERICAN VILLAGES 


ORET-SUR-LOING, where I am spending two 
weeks, is a little place near the forest of Fon 
tainebleau, 


Where the Rudyards cease from Kipling, 
And the Haggards ride no more. 


Much experience has convinced me that any spot about 
which one can make such a statement requires to be 
gifted with a great amount of natural beauty. This 
Moret has. To be convinced of it only remember that it 
was there Sisley lived, and painted, and, alas! a few 
months ago, died. Who is it that says that life imitates 
art far more than art imitates life? A great artist invents 
a type, and life tries to copy it, to reproduce it in popular 
form; and so true is this that it is quite impossible for me 
to make an afternoon visit in Moret without seeing life 
doing its very best to make a little Sisleyesque garden, 
all gay with tall old-fashioned flowers and this painter’s 
brilliant vibrating light. 

As a matter of fact, I am writing in just such a garden. 
Some day, when I have nothing else to do, I am going 
home and going to found a society for the encouragement 
of the use of the jardin clos, as the French call a shut-in 
spot out-of-doors surrounded by walls—a jardin du curé. 
I asked a certain French woman of letters not long ago, 
who had just come home from a trip to the United States, 
what most impressed her about our national life, and she 
said the way in which, all over the country, people lived 
in the streets. The beautiful avenues in so many of the 
large towns, in which one charming house succeeded an 
other, in what looked like one great park, were an en 
chantment for the public, but what became of that inti- 
mate, secluded family life out-of-doors which was one of 
the joys of the summer in France? What does become of 
it, indeed? 


ERE we breakfast and dine and generally live in our 

garden. Near the house, before the window of the 
cuisine, through which one gets a glimpse of shining 
brasses, are rose-trees and geraniums in ordered flower- 
beds, with back of them a semicircle of rich - toned 
dahlias like tall courtiers. Over the walls, tinted here 
and there with pink and brown, climb peach and pear 


BY KATHARINE DE FOREST 


trees. The delightful fines herbes of the French domestic 
economy grow at their feet. The other half of the little 
garden is a lawn with trees, and quite at the water's edge 
the table is set, so that we get the very last tones of the 
sunset. The trees seem to have made a natural frame for 
the cathedral church on one side, and back of it I have 
seen wonderful skies, with reflections in the water. I 
think of one of the purest, clearest mauve, like some in 
the Puvis de Chavannes, My greatest joy, however, is in 
the Corots at the left. In the distance, an arched aque- 
duct of pure white among reeds and silver poplars and 
birches gives the singularly twilight and diaphanous ef- 
fect of a Corot. When I first came down nightingales 
still sang in the trees of the little island opposite my win- 
dow, and when I woke in the night I heard what seemed 
to be a cuckoo-clock strike eighty-five times! 


ITTLE by little the fascination of this quaint old wall- 
ed town grows upon you, so that you seem to be abso- 
lutely medisval yourself. J love the old gates, and have 
climbed to the top of one of these to see one of Louis 
XL’s iron cages, but even Louis XI. seems quite mod- 
ern by the side of the gate itself. Houses are perched on 
the old walls, and their wooden balconies jut out over the 
river- bank, covered with fish-nets drying in the sun, 
topped by pots of blooming plants. Also I am devoted to 
the village market, at which I have bought most of my 
summer wardrobe. Upon wearing up to town one da 
in triumph a little print frock of a particularly delightful 
mauve, some one told me that many of the painters most 
celebrated for putting their figures into charmingly deeo- 
rative stuffs, like John Alexander, for instance, nearly 
always found these at the markets of little country 
towns. 

And speaking of the small country town, when one 
studies one in France, what a different thing it is from its 
dreary prototype in America, as revealed from some such 
book as Howe’s, for instance, that we all read some years 
ago. Or have I mistaken the name? I remember that 
The Story of a Country Town was published anonymously. 
The French always have enormous resources in the ex- 
treme organization of their society everywhere, which 
makes the smallest place an exact epitome of the life of 


the large place. The tiniest town has its functions—its 
marriages, conducted with the same ceremony as those of 
the capital; its balls, which may be nothing more than a 
dance in the open air on the village green, but over which 
reigns the utmost decorum. The mayor and all the dig- 
nitaries are present, and the people from the clifiteau, and 
strangers en toilette. We ali went to the Fourth of July 
ball from Miss Hess’s, at the Roseaux, putting on our 
prettiest gowns, and going in for a thoroughly good 
dance. 


UT the greatest resource in the French provinces is the 

theatre. We left our déjeuners with precipitation 
one day, at the sound of a band, to rush to the door to en 
counter a sort of char @ bancs drawn by two horses, and 
placarded with canvas announcements, from which beamed 
the smiling face of Brémont Ainé, proprietor and prin 
cipal actor of the most superior and delightful strolling 
company of players I have ever known. The entire com- 
munity was present at the first performance on the open- 
ing night. Orchestra chairs went for the enormous sum 
of a franc and « half. The largest part of the village sat 
in the seventy-five-centime places, while the fifty-centime 
seats at the end were filled with its children in a body. 
What amazed me, however, was the really extraordinary 
talent showed by some of these players. The play was 
d’Ennery’s ‘‘ A Celebrated Case.” It is full of soldiers, 
and here French military service comes in with wonderful 
effect. Every man playing has been a soldier. There 
was none of that pompousness and buriesque of military 
panache that is often so absurd on the stage and always 
so unreal. The scene on the battle-field was surprisingly 
lifelike, and full of go. French women at large have 
much less talent for acting than the men, it seems to me 
But the two young girls who played the ingénues in the 
piece would not have shamed a city theatre. Somie of the 
makeshifts, a little nafve perhaps for a place not more 
than an hour and a half away from Paris, amused the 
people. Brémont Ainé, however, was equal to the situa 
tion. He came before the curtain and made a little speech. 
‘**You know if we belonged to the Comédie Francaise,” 
said he, ‘‘ we should not be on the road, and you would 
not be paying for orchestra chairs a franc and a half.” 
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Yeu.ow sastiare cows, trimmed with appliqué of guipure 
lace and black velvet ribbon. The black velvet ribbon is slipped 
through the lace on the front breadth of the ekirt and across 
the front of the waist 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


HE gowns vow seen at the different watering 
places, particularly at Newport and Bar Harbor, 
are exciting comment all over the country. They 
are so much more beautiful, so much more elabo- 
rate, and so much fresher than gowns generally 
seen at this time of the year, that it would seem as though 
there must have been a lot of costumes made recently. 
Although the materials may be very thin, more like 
what ure generally known as summer goods, they will be 
worn for some time to come, and in many instances dur- 
ing the entire winter. There is no question but that the 
long coats are to be the smartest things during this winter, 
and as it is quite impossible to wear a heavy gown under 
them, consequent!y we shall see these new autumn gowns 
worn in the house, and even in the street under the long 
cloak 
The use of lace is still remarkable, and even now en- 
tire lace costumes are being made up. These are, almost 
without exception, put over chiffon and worn over a lin- 
ing of silk. The long straight lines are carried out as 
much as possible, and ores ia for simplicity. One 
of the smartest gowns worn at Newport this autumn was 
made entirely of lace over chiffon, the skirt, like the 
cloth habit skirts, opening at the left side and fastening 
with tiny gold buttons; the waist fitted almost tight to 
the figure, but cut so that it looked as though an old 
fashioned luce cape had been made over a chiffon lining, 
for there was no apparent shoulder seam, and the cape 
extended over the top of the sleeve. The sleeves were of 
white lace, unlined, or with only a chiffon lining, but ab- 
solutely close-fitting, and almost covered the hands. A 
very narrow belt and a very high collar were of rose- 
pink velvet, and with this costume was worn a Directoire 
bat with a great deal of rose-pink velvet and trimmed 
with black ostrich tips. Some very attractive flowered 
silk gowns are made with sleeveless lace coats, the fronts 
of which do net come quite together, and all of which 
have a round back, and generally a narrow velvet belt 
with a large rhinestone or cut-steel buckle at the back. 
The sleeves are shirred, but close-fitting, and the front 
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Fiowerep wer cows, trimmed with flounces of lace, made 
over pale blue chiffon under-skirt. The entire gown lined through- 
out with pale blue taffeta silk. Around the shoulders are folds 
of blue chiffon, pat above a lace bertha 


of the waist that shows between the lace jacket fits 
absolutely tight to the figure. The skirt is cut with an 
over-skirt, pointed, and trimmed around the point with 
lace put on perfectly flat. There is a flounce around the 
bottom of the lower skirt that flares out below the point 
in a decided sweep, and it is very effective. Such a 
gown as this will be perfectly suitable for afternoon 
house wear in winter. The two or three that have been 
made up after the model are of old-fashioned looking 
flowered silks. 


HE fichu effects become more and more fashionable all 

the time. One kind is called the Lamballe, and an- 
other the Marie Antoinette. It is a little difficult to tell 
the difference, but it is said the Marie Antoinette has 
longer ends; they are both made of chiffon, mousseline de 
soie, mull, or lace, and are trimmed with ruffles. They 
are shaped so as to give the right breadth to the shoul 
ders without making the figure too square, and can be 
tied either directly in front or a little at one side, and 
finished with a rosette of ribbon, a jewelled ornament, or 
a spray of flowers. They are a great addition to an even- 
ing gown, and are especially becoming to young girls. 

Evening gowns are to be cut in two ways this winter— 
quite off the shoulders or else square neck. As yet there 
are very few of the V shape. The objection to the V 
shape is, it is not a very modest style of gown, and when 
a waist is cut down off the shoulders, the line need only 
be curved a little across the bust and shoulders at the 
back. 

V shape is fashionable only in the trimming. Some new 
evening gowns are cut quite square, and bands of velvet 
are put on from the shoulder to the bottom of the waist 
in the regular V shape; this is a very smart and attractive 
fashion. These gowns are made particularly charming 
by having bows of different sizes made of velvet and 
fastened with jewelled buckles or buttons. The top 
one is quite broad, and the bottom one is very small. An 
evening gown of black satin is trimmed with a white lace 
bertha, and the bows are of light blue velvet; around the 
neck is a crush collar of the velvet fastened with a diamond 
ornament. It is one of the smartest waists of the season, 
and is sure to be very popular. 
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(COLORED velvet.and ribbons are to be used much,on all 

gowns this year; the black gowns are, almost without 
exce relieved by some touch of color, and are made 
much more becoming when a bow of the same color is 
worn in the hair. It is remarkable how often a color can 
be made becoming by having 
a bit of it above the face as 
well as below. The same 
rule will be carried out in the 
street gown, which in many 
instances will have adjust- 
able revers of different col- 
ors, and a tiny rosetie or 
cockade of the same velvet 
in the hat. 


ANY different styles of 

revers will be used this 
winter; not only the plain 
white cloth with the bias 
satin edge and the lace em- 
broidery that we have had 
so long, but odd bits of bro- 
cade and tapestry edged 
with rich fur will be used, 
and the coat or jacket that is 
turned out with only one set 
of revers will be quite unus- 
ual. This is an economical 
fashion, and a great many 
economical fashions are pre- 
dicted for the winter. Fur 
of course will be greatly 
used, and not.only as an 
edging on revers, but entire 
revers will be made of it. PeRIWINKLE BLUE CLOTH GOWN 
It is @ mistake to have any made up with taffeta silk of the 
gown made with collar, same shade; the waist fastened 
cuffs, or revers that cannot with very dark blue velvet bows 
be exchanged at will, while and a small gold buckle. 
the present style lasts. 





HE long cloaks and coats that will be so fashionable this 
oe will be rather trying to most figures, and the 
fashion will have to be modified before it can be univer- 
sally adopted. One of the newest models is of a beige- 
colored cloth completely covered with an elaborate cut- 
work design of a darker shade of cloth. It fits at the back 
and sides likea princesse gown, but the fronts hang straight, 
and are faced with sable. There is a high flaring collar, 
also faced with sable, and under all the sable is cream satin 
covered with an appliqué of white lace, the edges of which 
show just beyond the fur. This same model is to be 
copied in other colors, and in two or three instances is 
made with a loose back and tight-fitting fronts. It will be 


Rep casumere nover aown, trimmed with bands of black velvet 
ribbon edged with a pleating of black satin. Thix gown can be copied 
in any soft material, like crépe or nuns’ veiling 
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Gown OF BL.c8 NoNs’ VerLinea, trimmed 
with bands of white machine stitching. 
Revers of cut-work and white cloth. tons. 


remembered that Mrs. Burke Roche, who is one of the 
best gowned women in New York, appeared in one of 
these cloaks at the Horse Show last autumn and attracted 
no end of attention, but the fashion did not find enough 
admirers to be taken up. It is, however, coming back this 
autumn, and we shall see it in its beauty and also in its 
fullest horror 

It is very evident that no end of expense will be put into 
all gowns this winter. It is said that some of the evening 
gowns are to be more works of art than ever, for hand- 
painted materials are to be used, and only the very best 


-work allowed. This is a fashion that has often been at- 


tempted, but has never been taken up by everybody, on ac- 
count of the excessive cost, but as apparently money is no 
object now, there is no question but we shall see this win- 
ter some very beautiful hand-painting on every material 
With the hand-painting always comes a revival of flowered 
velvets, and some of these very smart velvet gowns have 
already been brought over. They were of the plain ma- 
terial trimmed with bands of flowered velvet, and exceed 
ingly beautiful both in coloring and design. 


ACHINE stitching is another fad that was started last 
winter, did not make much headway, came in again 
on some of the smartest gowns this spring, and will be 





GIRL’S SCHOOL GOWN FOR EARLY AUTUMN. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 1017.—{See Page 765.) 





A Tatton eown of rongh gray cloth, 
trimmed with black braid and fancy but- 
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stitching. 


greatly used on all materials this winter. One model gown 
has the rows of white machine stitching in clusters of five 
with spaces between. It is a dark blue cashmere or light- 
weight cloth, and is extremely effective. The only other 
trimming of the gown is black velvet ribbon bows edged 
with white silk fringe. These little bows fasten the front 
of the waist and the neck of the gown. It is very odd, in 
the new gowns, to notice that while some of them are 
constructed so as not to show where they are to be fast- 
ened, others have a fastening most prominent. At a re- 
cent wedding a white lace gown was buttoned from the 
throat to the belt with turquoise buttons surrounded with 
diamonds. Some of the new gowns are noticeable for 
their buttons. It is not fashionable to use too large but- 
tons; those used should be noticeable for their beauty 
rather than for their size. The little velvet bows used for 
fastening waists and skirts are almost invariably caught 
down with a jewelled or plain buckle. 


GIRL’S SCHOOL GOWN FOR 
EARLY AUTUMN. 


RIGHT blue cheviot is the material employed for 
a girl's pretty costume, a cut paper pattern of 
which is issued with this number of the Bazan. 
The skirt is a shallow circular, fitted by means of 
darts, and with wide inward-turning pleats in the 
centre of the back. The skirt closes in the front, slight- 
ly toward the left side, and is buttoned from hem to waist- 
line, where the line of buttons is continued in the fasten- 
ing of the loose bodice. The character of this garment 
is that of a blouse, but with no defined pouching of the 
material in front. The back has no centre seam, but is 
shaped to the figure by means of under-arm gores. The 
sleeves suggest the tight sleeve worn in women’s garments, 
but are sufficiently full to allow of the free play of the arm. 
The blouse is rounded at the neck, and is finished with a 
flat, seamless collar, shaped in one piece of material, and 
edged with darker blue velvet ribbon—a garniture also 
employed upon the skirt and sleeve in band form. The 
costume is designed to be worn with a guimpe, which may 
be of silk, velvet, or wash material, as preferred. 
To make the costume as shown in the illustration, and 
of cheviot 44 inches wide, 44 yards of that material will 
he required. 


BLACK SATIN WALKING GOWN. 


HE new black gowns bid fair to outshine colored 
street gowns in popularity. The two extremes of 
severe simplicity and elaborate applied trimmings 
will be seen in these costumes, whether made of 
satin-finished cloths or of satin itself. A model of 

the first-named variety, illustrated on this page, is made 
with a close sheath skirt, fitting smoothly about the hips, 
but with a decided spring outward in the lower part of the 
skirt, to which is added a flaring ruffle, smoothly applied, 
under a succession of rows of machine stitching. The 
skirt pattern, as issued, is made in two pieces, one for the 
upper skirt and the second for the ruffle, with lines of 
perforations to indicate the shape of the front and side 
breadths where the material employed is to be of narrow- 
width silk. The ruffle should have an interlining of crin 
oline. The Eton jacket is made with stretched, seamless 
back, side or under-arm gore, and front, the latter fitted to 
the form by a single dart on each side. Large revers— 
those in the original model are of plain silk with stitched 
edges—and small gilt buttons form the sole trimming of 
this garment, which meets but does not lap down the 
centre of the front. Here it issecured by hooks and eyes, 
The sleeves are smoothly fitted into the arm’s-eye, and fit 
the arm closely to the wrist, where they are trimmed with 





Tartor eown of the new shade of green, with 
revers of white cloth edged with beavy lace. 
Skirt and coat trimmed with rows of machine 
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Tallon GOWN FOR AUTUMN WRAR made of satin- 
faced black cloth, trimmed with narrow bands 
of white cloth. The jacket is longer than those 
worn during the summer. 


single rows of gilt buttons similar to those used for the 
centre front. 

Fourteen yards of narrow-width material, such as satin, 
peau de soie, bengaline, or other silk, will be required to 
make this costume as shown in the illustration. Of satin- 
faced cloth 54 inches wide, 64 yards will prove sufficient. 


. 
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BLACK SATIN WALKING GOWN 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 201.—(See Page 765. } 











A SIDEWALK DEBUT 


NSOMUCH as it adds to the happiness of any indi- 
vidual to know somewhat of bis own progenitors, 
little Trapesy Popkins possessed that aerial joy. She 
knew, chiefly, that her paternal grandmother had 
been a singer and dancer in certain performances 
upon the stage, and that she had no sooner lost her voice, 
her early charms, and the astonishing flexibility of her 
limbs than she immediately fell ill and died, as if life 
without singing and dancing held no attraction for her 
When upon rare holiday occasions the Popkins family 
visited the cemetery where this distinguished ancestress was 
laid, it was always a weird experience to Trapesy, who had 





TRAPESY 
TRIALS 


COULD NOT BUT FEEL THAT ALL THEIR 


COULD BE TRACED TO—HERSELF 


seen pictures of the dancer in which, with foot high in 
the air, she appeared in poses of extraordinary grace and 
vigor. That so bright and beautiful a creature could lie 
hidden in the earth under a huge white stone filled the 
vague unformed imagination of the child with awe. Nor 
would she have been much startled if her grandmother had 
suddenly appeared upon the great flat tombstone, clothed 
in the diaphanous garments of the picture, with one airy 
foot poised high in its heelless satin slipper, and murmur- 
ing. ‘‘ My dear, would you like to see me dance?” in the 
subdued tones of one who had been buried for a long 
time under the ground 

‘* Trapesy, what do you stand there staring for? My 
soul, | declure the child looks like she expected to see a 
ghost! Button up Bobby’s coat, he'll catch his death o’ 
cold. Now come along, both o’ you. Your paw’s 'way 
ahead of us.” Thus the mother interrupted her revery. 

By far the most important relative of the Popkins 
family, however, was Mrs. Popkins’s living bachelor 
brother, John Trapesy, after whom his niece was named. 
Despite this fact the child had never seen her uncle since 
her babyhood, greatly to the disappointment of her fami- 
ly, for John Trapesy was a man of substance, the owner 
of his own store; and the naming of Trapesy had been a 
delicate suggestion to him as to where he could look for 
an heir to all his worldly goods. But Uncle Trapesy had 
not fallen into this transparent trap. In his eyes his 
sister Martha had fallen low when, in the face of his—her 
much older brother's — earnest adjurations, and even 
threats, she had persisted in the folly of marrying James 
Popkins—a handsome, shiftless, and dissipated man. In 
high dudgeon John Trapesy then washed his hands of 
the family 

And truly the fortunes of the Popkinses had fulfilled 
all the thrifty storekeeper’s direful prophecies. They 
occupied several rooms in a tenement-house, and subsist- 
ed upon the plauinest fare 

Yet under these unfavoring conditions Trapesy blos 
somed like a little flower fhence she pe such 
laughing blue eyes, such a tangle of red-gold curls, and 
such a merry little heart a student of the influences of 
heredity and environment would have been puzzled to 
discover. Nevertheless, as she had failed to attract her 
great and influential uncle, her father and mother re- 
garded their only daughter as a complete failure. It was 
a subject of mutual recrimination between them that they 
had overreached the mark in naming the first child after 
Uncle John. If they had waited for the boy their bro- 
ther undoubtedly would have been better pleased. As nei- 
ther could convict the other of actual responsibility for this 
grave mistake, they united in viewing the unconscious 
Trapesy as the author of their troubles; and as repetition 
developed the accusation into a certainty, Trapesy could 
not but feel that all their trials—ber father’s failings, her 
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mother’s headaches, the high price of coal —could be 
traced to one source—herself. 

If there had been a trace of irritability in Trapesy’s 
com position, the child’s nature might have been ruined by 
this nagging persecution. But Trapesy vaguely felt her re- 
sponsibility in the case to be misfortune only, not guilt, 
of which she knew nothing; and to make matters better 
she spared her diminutive limbs no labor. She dili- 
gently aided her fretful mother in all the domestic la- 
bor to the limit of her very youthful capacity; and so 
faithfully did she tend her small brother that he sup- 
plied to her own loving little beart all the pleasure en- 
joyed by more fortunate children in their dolls. 

**I don’t see why your uncle don’t ever come to see 
you,” whimpered Me Popkins one day. She was bend- 
ing over the family wash-tub, half-heartedly dragging 
the wet garments over the board. 

** Other children’s uncles come to see ’em. . . . If you'd 
been a boy,” she continued, crossly, as she rubbed the 
dank clothes up and down, *‘ your uncle ’d ‘a’ been here 
long ago. If Bobby 'dcome first and been named after 
him, he'd ‘a’ been here soon enough, and he’d ’a’ left his 
money to us, too.” 

During this harangue, which Trapesy knew by heart, 
so often had it been repeated, the child remained silent, 
standing first on one foot and then on the other, which 
represented the utmost degree of quietness to which she 
could attain. A look of indomitable happiness and pla 
cidity gave to her smooth little brow all that serene beau- 
ty of childhood which her mother’s scoldings seemed im- 
potent to mar. 

But while the Popkins family remained obscure, John 
Trapesy’s affairs flourished, and money fell musically 
into his well-locked coffers and remained there, awaiting 
its destiny. Mrs. Popkins, not unmindful of Trapesy’s 
growing attractions, often puzzled her brains as to how a 
closer acquaintance between the child and her indifferent 
uncle could ever be brought about. There was no use in 
besieging him with any personal attentions; those had 
been attempted, and had flatly failed. No one of the de- 
spised name of Popkins was ever allowed to enter the 
trim brick dwelling of John Trapesy. 

“If we could only get into his house somehow or 
other,” was his sister's continual mental problem 

“Tl visit "em now and then, but I'll keep the whole 
pack of ‘em out of here,” was her brother’s unvarying de- 
termination 

Such was the situation on one of those brilliant May 
mornings when, in the country, the birds are chirruping 
and the buds starting, but when in the city there is only 
the glorious air and sunshine, the swish and bang of the 
electrical cars, and the early cries of the fish-vender. 
On such a cheerful morning Mrs. Popkins called Trapesy 
from a game with Bobby, and despatched her on an er- 
rand. 

Trapesy went quickly down the stairs,shaking the curls 
upon her tangled head and the pennies in her dusty little 
hand, and repeating to herself in a sing 
song tone her mother’s commands. But 
when she started up the street, which was 
busy with passers-by, she could not but 
walk loiteringly, widening her blue eyes as 
she looked around with the unjaded inter- 
est of her years, spelling out a sign here 
and there which looked invitingly easy. 
and calling at intervals to some crony of 
the street. 

‘Hello, Nelly Maguire! Where you go- 
in’?” Immediately volunteering the un- 
asked information to the interested Nelly, 
**M’ mother’s sent me to the store.” 

In this entertaining manner she made her 
slow way to the grocer’s and home again 
with tiny laden arms. -As she entered the 
door the mail-carrier blew his whistle 
through the bare tenement halls, and called: 

**Popkins! Letter for Popkins! Be 
quick there, will you.” 

A letter! This was an event. Trapesy 
dropped her bundles, and springing up the 
long stairway, she brought the precious 
missive to her mother. fter carefully ex- 
amining the envelope, though to no avail, 
Mrs. Popkius solemnly drew out the busi- 
nesslike sheet of ruled paper. The deci- 
phering of the rapidly written letter was no 
small affair, so that by the time she had 
possessed herself of its brief but potent 
meaning, her face was flushed by the exer 
tion as well as by the startling nature of 
the news. 

** Your uncle's comin’ to see us this aft- 
ernoon!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ And me with 
this headache. . . ..Where’s Bobby?” 

** He’s playin’ in the hall,” said Trapesy, 
her eyes big with excitement. ‘‘ Mus’ I 
bring him in and put his clean dress on?” 

* Just listen to that child,” said Mrs. 
Popkins, apparently addressing the kitchen 
dresser and putting her hand distractedly 
to her forehead. ‘* Your uncle ain’t comin’ 
till this afternoon, and it ain’t ‘leven o'clock 
yet. You go finish your work, and come 
when I call you.” 

Trapesy danced away and worked val- 
iantly, while visions as glorious as those of 
the Arabian Nights flashed through her 
curly head. 

Mrs. Popkins now withdrew to the room 
which she dignified with the title of parlor. 
It was a small and painfully tidy apartment, 
furnished with several chairs and a fancy 
table with a lamp upon it, whose porcelain 
shade was the held. for a fierce battle of 
colors. The mantel-shelf held the family 
bric-d-brac, where a framed photograph of 
Uncle Trapesy in his earlier manhood and 
a pink china vase holding blue tissue-paper 





flowers contended for artistic supremacy. Its mistress 
dusted this dignified chamber and closed the blinds, antici- 
pating with the satisfaction the impression the afternoon’s 
event would make upon her admiring neighbors; for on the 
occasions of his former rare visits her brother had come in 
calculating dignity, and, as if he wished to widen as much 
as possible the distance between them, in a hired coach 
and pair. As nothing of the kind was ever familiar in 
that humble neighborhood—except at funerals when, by 
the strange grace of death, the poorest man may be as 
proud as he can—this elegance had its due effect. 

Having completed her ladylike tasks, Mrs. Popkins 
gained hourly in personal majesty, as she mused on the 
honor her rich relative was about to confer on her fam- 
ily. Her maternal thoughts were busy with enticing 

ossibilities as she adorned her throat with a golden 

rooch, a relic of her more prosperous youth, which she 
kept securely hidden from her husband, for fear he might 
dispose of it at some moment of financial uncertainty. 

The morning’s work now being over, Trapesy was 
charmed to hear a street-band playing lively tunes at the 
corner. Ignorant of the part a sound so familiar would 
play in her destiny, she begged permission to take her 
brother to the street, that they might hear the all too brief 
music with fuller satisfaction, This request being loftily 
grantetl by Mrs. Popkins, with a due warning to return 
in time to make suitable preparation for the reception of 
Uncle Trapesy—‘‘ my dear brother John,” as Mrs. Pop- 
kins now called him—the two children went gayly down 
the stuirs, Bobby’s jerky disjointed steps contrasting 
sharply with those of his sister, which were as light as 
the down of thistles. 

The seven ruddy-faced musicians who composed the 
band were playing an inspiring quickstep. The intoxica 
tion of the music flew at once, as it always did, to Trape- 
sy’s feet, and at each beat of the lively air she made a 
trippivg polka step. She was only bound by her connec- 
tion with the trustful hand of Bobby, whose uncertain 
galt restrained her freedom. Up to that moment, in all 
ser life, she had never dreamed of relaxing her hold upon 
Bobby's hand in the street. But now there was a rush of 
spirits in the child such as even her infectious joyousness 
had never known before. Whether it was the intense ex- 
citement of her uncle’s prospective visit, or the little 
crowd of her youthful friends who stood in interested 
rows and groups before the perspiring musicians, or the 
irresistible skip, skip, skip of this particular tune, it mat- 
ters not. In one bright burst of the music Trapesy reck- 
lessly severed herself from the amazed Bobby, and yield. 
ing her lithe young muscles to the tempter, she broke into 
such a merry impetuous dance of her own as was hardly 
seen before. It was the first free flight of a young bird, 
the breaking of a churning little brook over the barriers 
that had hitherto confined it; it was—perhaps more than 
all—the rejuvenated spirit of her dancing grandmother. 
The bandmen, for watching her, could scarcely play their 
instruments attentively, and produced ear-rending dis- 





“YOUR UNCLE’S CUMIN’ TO SEE US.” 


cords; men and women stopped to look on with broad 
good-natured smiles, and Trapesy’s friends of the older 
set clapped their hands and called out, 

“Go it, Trapesy!” 

It was a question as to which were flung the faster, 
Trapesy’s red-gold curls or her dainty heels; but at the 
moment when they flew the fastest, when the glow on the 
young danseuse’s cheek was the rosiest, and her shining 
eyes the brightest—oh, most fateful of moments!—a large 
hack passed slowly by, a portly gentleman in a striped 
waistcoat leaned out to direct his driver. He saw the 
crowd, the dance, the dancer; he heard the name of Trape- 
sy —his name—dragged in the vulgar dust of the street, 
and the meaning of the scene flashed upon his understand- 
ing. Becoming quite red in the face, he called angrily 
to the coachman, and the hack turned around and retraced 
the way by which it had come, 

Thus it was that the expected guest failed to arrive at 
the home of the disappointed Popkinses; while all that 
Mrs. Popkins could say or think (knowing only too well 
that her brother was a man of his word) was, 

‘‘Why didn’t he come? Why?’ And there was the 
same unanswerable question in the wondering eyes of 
Trapesy. 


Before evening came, however, Mrs. Popkins had de- 
cided, after tearful but ju- 
dicious consideration, to 
write to her provoking 


brother and ask an ex- 
planation of his strange 
behavior. With a thrill 


of hope and excitement 
she announced to her fami- 
ly that Trapesy herself 
should, on the following 
day, be the bearer of the 
letter. Accordingly ,on the 
morrow, after sirenuous 
epistolary effort on the 
part of Mrs. Popkins, as a 
result of which she pro- 
duced a scrawling note of 
half-demand, half-entreaty 
to her tyrannical relative, 
the missive was confided 
to Trapesy, who, dressed 
in her very best frock and 
with hair stiffly curled, 
started with joyful but 
fearful alacrity on her mo 
mentous errand 

Meanwhile, John Trape 
sy sat in his bachelor din- 
ing-room, smoking his 
mid-day pipe and thinking 
over his adventure of the 
day before. A certain un 
acknowledged longing for 
the sight of an old familiar 
face, even the uninspiring 
one of his delinquent sister 
Martha, had incited him to 
the projected but unac 
complished visit 

After viewing his niece’s 
terpsichorean performance 
in the public street, he bad 
driven home in a rage, 
which somehow cooled off 
with unexpected rapidity, 
as in his agitated mind he 
recalled the scene upon the 
sidewalk. He had come 
upon the little dancing-girl 
at the right moment for re- 
ceiving the best impression 
of her agile grace and pret- 
tiness, and, in spite of him- 
self, the impression had 
been made. The mental 
struggle between angry 
mortification and a half- 
ashamed pride can cause 
considerable discomfort 
even in an old bachelor of 
sixty, whose habits of 
thought are supposed to be 
comfortably settled. 

When he had returned to 
his store, and sat in his 
usual state in the small 
office consecrated to his 
use, he rubbed his eyes in 
vain to be rid of the dan- 
cing gold-haired Trapesys 
who tripped with tiny flut- 
tering heels all over his 
ledgers and __ bill - heads, 
blotting out his figures 
with little girl-faces that 
glowed with sparkling innocent smiles and joyous merri- 
ment. 

It must not be supposed that this was the first dancing 
Mr, Trapesy had ever seen. On the contrary, his sole 
amusement was that of the theatres, where his portly 
form might have been frequently observed filling one of 
the best seats in the house. But none of that stage dan- 
cing, however much Mr. Trapesy enjoyed it, bad’ ever 
followed him home or floated between him and his fat 
ledgers. Mr. Trapesy had always, in fact, cared more for 
business than he did for pleasure. But the wonderful 
dancing of a child, a pretty child—yes, he was obliged to 
admit this—and that child his niece, of his own blood, 
this. was another sort of thing altogether. Then the cool- 
ing reflection that she was dancing on a sidewalk imme- 
sliately quenched the glow of pride, and indignation re- 
turned, 

This was the staid John Trapesy’s unusual frame of 
mind when he smoked his postprandial pipe on the day 
after his fretting experience, when suddenly the house- 
bell was faintly rung and jingled tremblingly down to 
silence in a soft appealing diminuendo. This was shortly 
followed by « colloquy between his housekeeper, Mrs. 
Riley, and a child. 
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KING WHO HAD 
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The voice of the child prompted Mr. Trapesy to open 
the door and listen. It was easy to perceive that the in- 
truder was his niece, and that Mrs. Riley, loyally follow- 
ing orders, was about to send her away. What was the 
amazement of the worthy woman to hear her master’s 
gruff voice commanding, 

** Send her in.” 

When, after a sinister sort of encouragement from the 
forbidding Mrs. Riley, the frightened Trapesy at last ap- 
peared in the doorway, the awful figure of her uncle was 
seated, mysteriously swathed in a small cloud of smoke 
from his pipe, beside the table from which not all the re- 
mains of his dinner had been removed. Trapesy advanced 
with a faltering step, and silently laid the letter in her 
uncle’s hand, 

‘* Sit down,” said Mr. Trapesy, nervously. 

While he read the letter Trapesy glanced from the cor- 
ners of her eyes at him and at the contents of the room, 
which impressed her mightily with a sense of its power 
and richness; but as soon as he spoke, she dropped her 
head and played with the end of the pink ribbon that 
limply adorned her waist. 

When he had finished his sister's letter, Mr. Trapesy 
emitted a noise best to be described as a grunt. It did 
not sound favorable,,and Trapesy felt more timid than 
before. Her embarrassment increased as, during what 
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seemed a very long silence, she felt that her uncle’s sharp 
gray eyes were fixed upon her. She was unprepared, 
therefore, for this remark, uttered in the blandest tones, 

“And so you know how to dance?” 

** Ye—yes, sir—some,” stammered the child. 

**Oan’t you dance for me now?” pursued her uncle. 

Trapesy was dumfounded at this extraordinary request. 
She ventured to raise her eyes and level their shy troubled 
glance full upon him. Finding his face so kind, she 
smiled faintly. 

‘*There—ain’t—no—music,” she answered, slowly, look- 
ing down again. 

“Yes, but there is,” replied her uncle, rising with a 
pleased briskness. “ All the music you want.” 

He approached, as he spoke, a long black box upon a 
side table, and raising the lid he wound it up back and 
forth, when, to Trapesy’s delighted amazement, music was 
heard. It was to her a most fairylike proceeding. 

“Now dance,” said Uncle Trapesy, triumphantly, as if 
in winding the music-box he had wound up Trapesy. 

She arose, and he moved the chairs away that she might 
have space enough. But though the dancer was willing, 
somehow the diminutive feet would do naught beyond 
making a few futile movements without life or spirit. 
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Trapesy looked puzzled. ‘Then she ceased making any 
effort sed bane her head, taking up the end of the ribbon 
for further examination. 

‘What's the matter? 
Mr. Trapesy. 

She shook her head gravely. It was the “ Miserere” 
from “‘ Il Trovatore,” and there was not a dance-step in it. 
**T guess it’s too slow,” suid Mr. Trapesy, encouraging- 
ly. ‘* Phat’s the trouble. But wait a minute.” 

The tune was soon finished, and the wonderful box 
started a real quicksiep. Trapesy’s feet immediately 
caught the rhythm, and after some natural hesitancy she 
threw herself with characteristic abandon into the dance, 
forgetting her uncle and everything else but the music and 
the motion. Round spun the childish figure, and in and 
out flung the small feet with wondrous quickness, Even 
the youthful awk wardness of some of the movements only 
ulded a sort of piquancy to the efforts of the energetic 
little dancer. 

Mr. Trapesy was charmed ; he applauded and shouted, 
“‘Good! good!” He felt like the king who had theatrical 
performances reserved to himself alone, and he enjoyed 
a sense of possession in the dancer—for was she not his 
niece? His only niece, too; and of his own blood. And 
perbaps—for who can tell?—perbaps he was tired of being 
alone. Certain new plans began to formulate themselves 
inhismind. He knew the 
wishes of his sister with 
regard to Trapesy’s future, 
and the pointed rejection 
of them hitherto by him- 
self. But now he forgot 
that he had ever repulsed 
or’shunned Trapesy in her 
babyhood, when he was 
unpleasantly recalled to 
remembrance by the ap- 
pearance of Mrs. Riley in 
the doorway, drawn thith 
er by the unwonted and 
indecorous commotion, 

** Did ye call?” asked the 
matron,in tones expressive 
of marked disapproval 

“No, I didn’t, Mrs. 
Riley,” answered her 
beaming master, as Trape 
sy dropped, scared and 
breathless, into a chair. 
‘But since you're here 
I'll make you known to my 
niece, Miss Trapesy Pop- 
kins — Trapesy after me. 
She’s going to come and 
live with me. Ain’t you, 
my dear? And she’s going 
to dance for her old uncle 
—but never on a sidewalk, 
eh? No, that'll never do,” 
hé added, calling a proper 
frown to his face. ‘‘ But 
she won't be sorry for do- 
ing as her uncle likes, for 
he'll take care of her weil. 
He's able to afford it. And 
now,” proceeded Mr. Trape- 
sy, smiling again at the 
little girl, who sat staring 
from him to Mrs. Riley and 
back again—‘‘and now, 
Trapesy, come and seal the 
bargain and give your old 
uncle a kiss.” 

Beset though she was 
by so many strange and un 
accustomed ideas, as well 
as by the discouraging 
looks of Mrs. Riley, Trape 
sy’s amiable nature did 
not fail her at this crucial 
moment. She went to Mr 
Trapesy, put her arms 
confidingly about his neck, 
and kissed him, and with 
that kiss the reproach of 
not having pleased her 
uncle was erased from 
Trapesy’s history forever. 


Ain't the music right?” asked 


HE recent death of 

Mrs. Elizabeth Rowell 
Thompson, of Boston, will 
make effective—if the law 
yers permit—the curious 
provisions of the will of 
her husband, Thomas 
Thompson, who died in 
1869. He left his wife a 
life interest in his estate, 
which amounted then to 
half a million dollars, and provided that at her death the 
income should be devoted to the support of poor seam- 
stresses, needle-women, and shop-girls in temporary need 
from sickness or lack of work, in the towns of Rhinebeck 
(New York) and Brattleboro (Vermont), and in other 
towns, if there was money enough, but not in Boston, It 
seems he had a grudge against Boston because he thought 
he had been overtaxed there, and a special kindness for 
Rhinebeck and Brattleboro because, in travelling through 
those towns in his carriage, he had met with accidents and 
received attention. He always travelled in a carriage, 
and not on railroads. 

Mrs. Thompson was a charitable woman, and for twenty 
years after her husband’s death she spent her income in 
travel and in the support of the unsupported. In 1889, 
when she lost her health and her property went into the 
hands of agents, it was found that she was maintaining 
twenty-eight families. Much of her income has accumu- 
lated during the last decade, and her husband’s estate 
seems to have appreciated, for the whole is now estimated 
to be worth $3,000,000, which will yield income enough 
to help a good many seamstresses and shop-girls every 
year over a good many hard places, if only the will can 

2 carried out. 
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A CONFIDENT TO-MORROW 


BY BRANDER MATTHEWS, 


AuTuHor or *‘ His FAtHER’s Son,” “* VIGNETTES OF MANHATTAN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XV 


NTO the ensuing four weeks were compacted more 
hard work, both mental and physical, and more stress 
and excitement, than had been contained in any pre- 
vious mouth of Sartain’s existence, for in them he 
got out two numbers of Manhattan and he saw Esther 

Dircks off for Europe 

On Monday Truax arrived, a wizened young man, who 
was a New Yorker by birth, and who was delighted to get 
back to New York 

That's the right idea, to have signed articles,” he de- 


clared, ‘‘ and get specialists to write ‘em, too. The publie 
likes to be instructed by a man who really knows about 
a thing. Have as much as you can written outside the 


office, too; that’s the only way you can get variety. And 
don't have anything to do with any fellow who is recom- 
mended to you as an ‘all-round newspaper-man ’—he’s 
absolutely the most ignorant creature in the world. He 
doesn't know anything at all, except what he las read in 
the papers.’ 

In other ways the advice of Truax was excellent. ‘If 
I were you, I'd have all the short stories about New 
York,” he declared. ‘‘ You pass the word around Park 
Row that you want the kind of local sketch that gets into 
the Sunday papers, that you will let the writers sign, and 
that you'll pay magazine prices, and you can have your 
pick and get the best. I'd call that department ‘ Tales of 
the Town 


In the course of the week Sartain took Truax to the 
Fried Cat, and there they met half a dozen young men, 
all eager to contribute to the new Manhatian. Adams 
dropped in also, and was persuaded to write a signed 
criticism of the spring exhibitions 

All right,” said the artist; ‘if you want me to do the 
Academy and the Artists, I'll do them. But if you ex 
pect tne to scorch up and down, and knock the stuffing 


out of some of those old figure-heads, you'll get left, that’s 

il. Ishall pick out the half-dozen best things and T'll 

praise those, if you like I'll tell the public just why these 
* Begun in Haagrex’s Bazar No. 27, Vol. XXXII 


things are good. But you'll be disappointed if you want 
spicy writing. I'm not going to jump on my competitors 
in business, am 1? 1 can afford to praise them—at least, 
= risk it; but I’m certain sure I can’t afford to abuse 
them.” 

Adams asked various questions about the paper, and 
dropped valuable hints. 

‘*T hope you're not going to have a Woman's Column, 
with portraits of the Third Vice-President pro tem. of the 
Harlem Ladies’ Debating Club,” said he. ‘* There's only 
one thing more painful to me than a Woman's Column, 
and that’s Household Hints, with practical articles on 
‘How to make a Folding-Bed out of a Soap-Box.'” 

Sartain assured him that there was nothing of that sort 
in Manhattan, but that he hoped to be able to interest the 
women of New York. 

“Then you must go for them, hot and heavy,” returned 
Adams. ‘Say they are a Reversion to the Primitive 
Type. They like to be scolded by a man—they like 
nothing better. Don’t you remember those ‘ Girl-of-the- 
Period’ papers, how they hit home, and how the women 
devoured them? And, by-the-way, I can give you a bully 
title for a ‘ Girl-of-the-Period’ paper. I wus in a big de- 
partment-store this afternoon; they were rebuilding part 
of it, and I suppose that’s why I saw a sign on a door, 
‘ Temporary Ladies’ Dressing- Room.’ I laughed right 
out, and the floor-walker looked at me sorrowfully. But 
I couldn't help it—I know such lots of women who are 
only temporary ladies; don’t you?” 

Although lightness of touch was not Sartain’s most 
obvious characteristic, he was quick enough to see that an 
amusing little essay might be written up to a title like 
“Temporary Ladies.” He thanked Adams for the sug- 
gestion, and asked for more. 

“T'll get out # search-warrant for my stray ideas,” 
Adams responded, *‘ and you shall have any more that 
are worth while. I'll help you out, if I can. I think 
you've got hold of a big thing. There are four millions 
of people right around us here in New York. Now if 
yeu can make a paper for them, first of all, you'll get all 
the circulation you want. And then the other sixty-six 





“SO ARSORBED WAS HE IN THESE THOUGHTsS—” 


millions in the rest of the United States are sittin up 
nights to find out all about our goings-on here. What 8 
interesting here in New York is interesting all over the 
United States,” 

Another casual remark of Adams was to the effect that 
very few of the aw ye living in New York knew anything 
at all about its local history. 

Sartain laughingly admitted that he himself was as ig- 
norant as any one on this point. The next day he went 
to the library and looked up the books in which the his- 
tory of the city was set forth. To his surprise, he discov- 
ered that the annals of New York were both picturesque 
and interesting. The notes taken during that first day's 
work on the history of New York suggested to him that 
it would be attractive to publish in Manhattan a series of 
anecdotic papers on points of interest in the city—the Bat- 
tery, the City Hall Park, Union Square, Centra! Park, and 
the Riverside Drive. 

These notes also helped in preparing the opening article 
in the first number be edited. fo this rather high-strung 
essay Sartain declared that New York was not only the 
gateway of all America, the emporium of a republican 
empire, the caravansary of a continent, it was also the true 
cosmopolis, the real world-city, with an honorable past 
and a triumphant future. he struggle visible in the 
streets to-day was mightier than any battle of any ancient 
war, and it was worthier of epic treatment. The plume 
of steam that waved from the top of every tall building 
was like the white feather of Henry of Navarre; it was to 
be seen in the midst of the mellay only, in the thickest of 
the tussle. Then he pointed his moral, to the effect that 
we New- Yorkers ought to take pride in our noble town, 
and that we ought to be unceasing in our efforts to im- 
prove it by bettering the conditions of life for the laborer, 
by making the city clean and healthy, and by administer- 
ing its imperial revenues honestly and judiciously. 

hen Vivian saw Sartain, after the appearance of the 
number of Manhattan containing this resonant eulogy of 
the city, he said, smiling: “I think you said as much for 
New York as you very well could. But you must not 
overdo it. Excess of pride always invites a protest. You 
remember what Lowell wrote in a private letter once, 
thirty or forty yearsago? That New York was not Paris, 
but rather plaster of Paris—‘a bad cast of a Bernini 
original.’ That is as far below the truth, I think, as your 
laudation overtops it.” 

The second number was very much better, so the editor 
thought. He began in it to publish Dust and Ashes as 
a serial, signing it not with his own name, but with ‘8. 
Francis,” a pseudonym that suggested its real author to 
those who knew. 

This second number appeared on the first Thursday in 
April, the morning when the Vivians were to sail for Eu- 
rope, carrying Esther away with them, and the editor took 
a copy of Manhattan in his pocket when he went to the 
dock to see his friends off. 

During the month of Esther's preparation for her Euro- 
pean trip Sartain had done his best to see as much of her 
as he could, but fortune had not favored him. He had 
gone to the Vivians’ every Saturday afternoon in the hope 
of meeting her, but she was there only once, and then the 
twins had monopolized her. He had called in Stuyvesant 
Square every Sunday afternoon, but once she was out, 
and once her father had insisted on his discussion of cer 
tain details of publishing, and once there were other call- 
ers to whom she had to devote herself. He would have 
called in the evening, but he had received somehow «an 
impression that Dircks liked then to monopolize his 
daughter's society. 

One afternoon there was,and only one, when he had her 
all to himself for nearly an hour; they talked about her 
travels in Europe, and about his labors on Manhattan, and 
chiefly about themselves; and Sartain had returned to his 
boarding-house with joy in his heart that he had made an- 
other great advance in intimacy, only to find on the Sat- 
urday following, when he caught a glimpse of her at the 
Vivians’, that she had gone back to her earlier attitude of 
remote friendliness. 

The day came all too swiftly when she was to depart, 
and Sartain awaked with a dull ache in his heart and 
with an insistent depression. The ship was to start at 
eleven, and Sartain arrived on the pier nearly an hour 
earlier, to find the shed crowded with carriages, express- 
wagons, and baggage-carts. The decks were thronged 
also, and the gangways were almost impassable. 

It was the first time that he had ever set foot on a great 
ocean steamer; and it was with keen interest that he noted 
all he saw about him—the huge boat itself, the active at- 
tendants, the passengers of all sorts, the friends who had 
come down to bid them farewell. He did not know 
where to look for Esther. He walked through the broad 
dining-saloon, and at one end of the central table he saw 
half a dozen baskets of flowers with dangling cards, re- 
vealing that they had been sent to one or another of Mr. 
Vivian's three daughters. This, then, was the captain's 
table Sartain had heard them talk about. On it he also 
found the basket of fruit, hot-house grapes, and Califor- 
nia pears that he had ordered for Esther. Here was 
where they were to sit, but they themselves were not 
here. 

He made his way to the spar-deck with difficulty, and 
there he perceived the Vivinns. The twins were sur- 
rounded by a group of brilliantly dressed girls and of 
faultlessly attired young men, all talking at once and 
laughing abundantly. Adams was standing on one side 


with Jobnny and her father. Sartain handed Mr. Vivian 
a of the new number of Manhattan. 
o ou recommend it as a panacea for seasickness?” 


asked Adams. “If it really is efficacious, you can get a 
large circulation in less than no time.” 

“Why does not Esther come up on deck?” asked 
Vivian. 

“*T don’t know, I'm sure,” his daughter answered. ‘‘I 
left her with her bag nearly unpacked. 1 suppose she is 
having a few last words with ber father down there.” 

With the inconsistency excusable on an April day, the 
clouds that had hung low early in the morning had now 
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all cleared away, and the sky was reflected 
in the broad river almost unflecked. The 
sun shone fiercely, and there was only an 
intermittent breeze blowing in from Sandy 
Hook. Vivian took Sartain forward to 
show the young man his own deck state- 
room, 

They were gone for a few minutes only, 
and when they returned they found Esther 
talking to Johuny and Adams, while Dircks 
stood silent by her side. 

While Mr. Vivian greeted Dircks, Sar- 
tain stepped up to Esther, and in a mo- 
ment more a movement of the crowd that 
packed the deck had separated them from 
the others. 

She thanked him at once for the fruit, and 
snid it was so good of him to send it, aud 
leclared that she was especially fond of 
grapes. He locked at her with delight and 
sadness commingled—it was a joy ulways to 
be near her, to hear her voice, to gaze at ber, 
to admire the exquisite curve of her mouth, 
and her broad brow with its straightly pen- 
cilled eyebrows; it was sorrow to know that 
he could not have this happiness again for 
the better part of a year, 

So absorbed was he in these thoughts 
that he made no response to her little speech 
of thanks, until the silence recalled him to 
himself, aud then be broke out: “ 1—I'm glad 
you like grapes. I—I thought they might 
be refreshing.” 

Surtain was stabbed by jealousy at the 
theught of Vivian’s having her under his 
wing for six long months. In that time the 
elder novelist might find out that he was in 
love with her,and he might be able to per- 
suade her to marry him. 

‘** Miss Esther!" he broke in, abruptly, as 
this picture arose before him; and then, all 
at once, he recognized the absurdity of his 
interference. 

‘** Yes?” she answered, as though wonder- 
ing a little at his sudden warmth. 

“Oh,” he returned, shamefaced, “*I—I 
was only going to ask if—if you expect to 
be long in England?” 

* We are going straight to London,” she 
returned, ‘‘and | believe we are to stay 
there six weeks, or till the beginning of June. 
Then we go to Paris for a little while, aud 
after that to Carlsbad. We expect to be 
back in France early in August, and then 
we run down to the castles on the Loire. 
Mr. Vivian hasn't decided what we are to do 
after that, but we are to be home about the 
first of October.” 

‘Six months,” said he; ‘that’s six long 
mouths.” 

** Yes,” she returned; *‘ we are not coming 
home for six months.” 

He wanted to ask her if she really wished 
to go away so long, but it seemed to him 
that this would be impertinent. From her 
manner be had an impression that she was 
suiling willingly enough and yet regret- 
fully 

** It will be a change for you,” he said, 
‘*to go to all those places aud to do so many 
interesting things 

“I suppose it will,” she answered; and 
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seized her father and began to give him her 
final instructions in an eager whisper. 

Vivian and Johnny, Adams and Sartain, 
stood on one side, while the male friends of 
the twins made their adicus and the female 
friends began to exchange their final kisses 
and embraces. 

When these young friends had withdrawn, 
leaving them immense bunches of roses, 
Sartain and Adams shook hands with all the 
Vivians in turn before Esther and her father 
rejoined the group; and then, while Dircks 
had a final word with Mr. Vivian, Sartain 
stepped aside and let Adams say good-by to 
Esther first. 

At last he held her hand in his for a mo- 
ment. ‘* Lhope you will have a good time,” 
he said, ‘‘and come back strong.” 

‘**Thank you,” she answered. 

** And I'll look after Mr. Dircks,” he con- 
tinued. 

‘*Thank you for that, too,” she returned, 
with a smile, although he thought he saw a 
tear in her eye. 

He walked to the gang-plank with Adams, 
leaving Dircks alone with her at the side of 
the slip. 

“If you want to see them off, you had 
best get a good place at the end of the pier,” 
suggested Adams. 

Sartain waited till Dircks joined them, and 
then they went down the shed and out upon 
the open space near the river. Excited as 
the young man was by the parting from Es- 
ther, he could not but take note of the scenes 
on all sides of him, of the revelation of 
character under the stress of impending 
separation; he could not but observe the 
mingled humor aud pathos to be discovered 
at the sailing of a great ocean steamer. He 
saw that here was material for literary use, 
and quite unconsciously he began to contrive 
how he could utilize it in one of the unwrit- 
ten chapters of A Wolf at the Door. 

Just in front of bim were a score of young 
fellows, decked with their college colors, and 
making themselves hoarse with their strident 
and staccato college yell; and w these vio- 
lent demonstrations a youth in the stern of 
the ship made suitable acknowledgment. 

The boat began to back out slowly into 
the stream, escorted by a pair of puffing tugs, 
and soon the group glided into view that 
Dircks and Sartain and Adams were waiting 
to see. The twins were leaning against the 
rail, and the full sunlight brought out the 
fiery redness of their hair; they held in their 


| hands the gigantic bunches of roses, as full- 


| them farewell they picked out one rose after | 


blown as they were themselves, and when 
they came opposite to the boisterous group 





of men and girls who had come down to bid | 


another and threw them over on the pier- 
head for the young men to scramble for. 
Esther stood between Johnny and Mr. 
Vivian. Sartain guessed that she was ex- 
ercising all the self-control she had, trying 
not to weep under the gaze of the father 
whom she was leaving for so long. Yet, 


| do what she would, a tear trembled from 
| the lid and ran sparkling down her cheek 


then she sighed gently, or Sartain thought | 


she did. 

‘**] hope you will come back ever so much 
stronger,” he continued. 

* That's why I’m going,” she said—* to 
get my strength again.” 

**But you will enjoy it, too,” he cried, 
answering rather what he thought was her 
meaning. ‘1 wish | were going over now 
to see London and Paris, to tread the streets 
Thackeray trod, and Balzac.” 

*““Why can’t you run over for a few 
weeks?” she asked; and then she answered 
her own question: ‘‘ But of course you 
can't. You must not leave the paper.” 

** 1 must not leave the paper,” he echoed. 

* And you must not leave futher, either,” 
she returned, smiling. ‘‘ Really, I think I am 
showing extraordinary confidence in you, 
Mr. Sartain, to trust father with you.” 

He thrilled deliciously at this assertion. 
‘*I didn’t know you expected me to take care 
of Mr. Dircks,” he began, *‘ but I'll do it, 
since you wish it.” 


‘I do wish it,” she responded, earnestly. | 


‘“*] shall be ever so much obliged to you if 
you will look after him. I have always 
done it since mother died, and now I’m go- 
ing to leave him for the first time; I know 
he'll be lovely. It seems very selfish of me 
to go, dvesn’t it?—and I've been ready to 
back out a dozen times this last fortnight. 
But I shall feel ever so much safer if 1 know 
you are going to have him on your mind, 
and to see that he doesn’t get into trouble.” 
Then the mischievous smile, which was one 
of her chief fascinations, came back. 

“Til do my best for him,” said Sartain, 
rejoicing that she had given him a com- 
mission. 

** Father's such a big baby in some things,” 
she went on, ‘‘and he needs somebody to 
look after him.” 

Sartain had given himself up to the plea- 
sure of this confidential conversation with 
the woman he loved, and he had taken no 
heed of the flight of time. Now a bell 
clanged repeatedly, and a steward passed 
along the deck crying out, ‘‘ Ashore all 
that's going!” 

** Where's father?” the girl asked, and Sar- 
tain instantly recognized Lis own selfishness 
in keeping for himself the last few minutes 
of her company when her father was part- 
ing with her for the first time. 

n the reflux of the throng, which began 
new to thin out; Esther and Sartain were 
able soon to rejoim the Vivians, The girl 


| tainments can be given. 


just as she was passing them. Then Sar- 
tain saw Johnny clasp her with a protecting 
arm. 

The steamer slowly backed into the splen- 
did river, swung around, and steamed away 
on its three-thousand-mile voyage. 

Wheu the boat was in mid-stream, and 
the faces of those on board could no longer 
be made out, Adams followed the example 
of the great majority and took his departure. 
But Sartain remained with Dircks, and they 
watched the boat dwindle down in the dis- 
tance, till it was only a dark spot under the 
towering figure of Liberty. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


CHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 


Mrs. Emmons Biarnk’s new School 
of Pedagoyy is looming up very large 
in Chicago. She has purchased for 

the site a valuable tract of land in one of the 
most desirable parts of the city; she has en- 
gaged the greater part of the faculty, with 
Colonel Francis W. Parker, former principal 
of Cook County Normal School, at the head; 
she has paid the members their salaries from 
the date of their engagement, although as 
yet there is not one stone upon another of the 
school where they are to teach, and all the 
plans for a model educational institution are 
upou the same remarkably liberal scale, 
The ground has an area of 305,196 square 
feet, with a frontage of about 600 on Lincoln 
Park, where, besides the advantages of fresh 
air and a verdant outlook, the. pupils may 
profit by the neighborhood of the Academy 
of Sciences, the animals and rare plants of 
the park greenhouses. The land is estimated 
as worth from $650,000 to $700,000, and it is 
said that an endowment for the school will 
take $500,000 more. It is possible that resi- 
dences for teachers, or other beside school 
buildings, may be erected upon the land. 
A large play-ground and garden are talked 
of, together with every possible equipment 
for the newest methods of education. One 
of the features of the school will be a small 
and well-appointed theatre, in which lec- 
tures, stereopticon shows. and other enter- 
There are to be five 
laboratories—three for natural sciences, and 
one each for history and geography. Wilbur 
8. Jackman, the dean of the faculty, expects 
to go to Germany in a few months, especially 
to observe laboratory systems there. Similar- 
ly, Ira B. Meyers, the curator of the museum 
of the new school, is to study the Metropol- 





itan Museum of New York, the Smithsonian 
of Washington, and others for the latest and 
best ideas. The flock of the faculty draw- 
ing pay for a year in advance will also be 
dispersed wherever individual members can 
learn most about the subjects with which 
they are to deal. Several will take courses 
ranging from psychology to nutrition at 
Cornell, Columbia, the ton School of 
Technology, etc. Two of the women teach- 
ers will make a tour around the world, an- 
other is going to Paris to study Delsarte, 
another as far as Norway to consult with 
Bjornstjerne Bjdrnson on children’s litera- 
ture. 

The purpose of the school is, in Professor 
Jackman’s words, ‘‘to furnish enlarged op- 
portunities for the professional training of 
teachers.” To this end the work will be 
conducted under two heads—the professional 
school, in which the course will be presented 
from, the stand-point of psychology and ped- 
agogy, and the academic school, in which 
there will be an elementary course, including 
kindergarten; a secondary course, equivalent 


to that of the high-schools, and a junior | 


college course, which will fit its students to 
enter the third year of any college in the 
country. The school will open in July, 
1900, with a summer school for teachers, and 
it will practically never close. The year will 
be divided into four sessions, one of which 
will always consist of a similar summer 
school, with the elementary department con- 
ducted as a vacation school. 

Mrs. Emmons Blaine is the widow of a son 
of James G. Blaine. She is the daughter of 
the late Cyrus H. McCormick, of reaper 
fame, who bequeathed her a large fortune. 
She has always taken an active but retired 
part in philanthropic and educational mat- 
ters, and it is less than a year since she gave 
$25,000 to found a college for teachers. 


OW TO WAIT. 


Our English proverb says that 
“ Everything comes to him who 
waits”: but the French saying 
reads with additional words, ** Everything 
comes to him who knows how to wait.” And 
according to psychology, which is fast be- 
coming an exact science, thanks to at least 
one American, Professor William James, of 
Harvard, this addition is most important. 
Common-sense should teach us that no mat- 
ter how much we may desire a thing we will 
never attain to it so long as we are reconciled 
to a rocking-chair philosophy of life and 
continue to sit in resigned expectancy. 
Whenever we sincerely “wish to obtain an 
end we, unconsciously perhaps, bend our ac- 
tions to the attainment of that result. In 
this connection our distinguished compatriot 
says, ‘‘ Whatever determines attention deter- 
mines action.” It may be years before the 
wish is an accomplished fact, and we may 
be much occupied with other more pressing 
matter, nevertheless sooner or later it ar- 
rives. A perfectly honest retrospection of 
one’s own life will be ample verification of 
this fact. The way to hasten the coming is 
to use all spare moments in wisely directing 
our thoughts and energy to the longed-for 
object. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MRS. W INSLOW’Ss SOOTHING 
Syxup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
mg colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
—| Adv. 





DELICIOUS FLAVOR. 

Corrrer, Tea, Chocolate, and many summer bev- 
erages are given a rich and delicate flavor by the 
use of Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 
Lay in a supply for camping, fishing, and other ex- 
cursions.—[{ Adv.] 
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Pears’ 


What is wanted of soap 
for the skin is to wash it 
clean and not hurt it. 
Pure soap does that. This 
is why we want pure-soap; 





and when we say pure, 
we mean without alkali. 

Pears’ is pure; no free 
alkali. There are a thou- 
sand virtues of soap; this 
one is enough. You can 
trust a soap that has no 
biting alkali in it. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people’ use it. 
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right, wound right 
carefully inspected 
at all stages of its 
manufacture. 
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Cut Tissue-Paper Patterns 


beginning with the issue of December 31,1898, 
will be furnished at the uniform price of 


COMPLETE COSTUME, 50 Cents 
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patterns made in standard 13-year-old 
size only. Money must accompany order. 

Special Garments are furnished at special 
prices, as mentioned in accompanying list. 
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of the pattern, 
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From A PatntTine By 


THE 


EVI CHASE, twice the champion of the Clayton 
County Golf Club, was practising putting in the 
hall of bis bachelor apartment. He was worried; 
am! all men know that worry interferes with the 
holing of long putts. Until a month ago he had 

felt sure of winning the loving-cup (which stood on his 


sideboard) for the third time. That would have made it 
his. Now he looked at the cup anxiously. The face of 
oll Tommy Morris, in repoussé silver on its side, seemed 


to leer at him mockingly. He remembered what Bessie 
Jordan had said the night after he had won the cup the 
second time. They were sitting together on the wide 
veranda of the club-house on the top of the hill. It was 
moonlight, and down below them, a mile away, the yel 
low lights of the town twinkled like stars. He had asked 
her for the twentieth time to marry him. She bad 
laughed, walked out to the edge of the veranda, stood 
there for a moment, with the moonlight shining on her 
scarlet coat, and said, * Wait till you win the cup for the 
third time, Levi, then ask me again.” 

Se he had come to feel that both the cup and the girl 
belonged to him. Now there was danger that he would 
lose the championship, and at the same time—he tight- 
ened his grip on the patent putter in his hand and struck 
the ball which was lying on the edge of the rug that did 
duty asa putting-green. The ball overran the hole which 
he had marked with white chalk in the centre, struck a 
chair leg. and bounded up and through a window open- 
ing into the court. He was just in time to see it crash 
through the skylight four stories below 

Levi Chase uttered a popular golf expletive, threw his 
putter in a corner, and sat down in an arm-chair. That 
had been his bunkered luck ever since young Campbell 
McLain had come to Clayton. McLain had brought let- 
ters from some of Chase’s friends in New York, and he 
himself had put him up at the Olayton County Club. 
The local papers had printed interviews with him the 
day after his arrival. Chase remembered reading them. 
‘*Mr. McLain is a splendid golf-player,” one paragraph 
began, ‘‘having learned his golf on the mother-links at 
St. Andrews, Scotland, where the ancient and royal game 
has been played for hundreds of years.” Chase recalled 
distinctly the shock that paragraph gave him. It seemed 
to him, looking back, that it had been a premonition, for 
that was only the beginning 

McLain had come to Clayton to manage some properties 
for an English syndicate. That had thrown him into 
contact with the Hon. Jabez 8. Jordan, father of the 
beautiful Bessie, and, incidentally, the former president of 
the Olayton O1! Mills. Mr. Jordan had invited the young 
Scotchman to call at bis house. There he had, of course, 
met Bessie. But was that any reason why he should call 
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two or three times a week? Was that any reason why he 
should offer to teach Miss Bessie the true Scotch swing 
and the real St. Andrews grip? Had not Bessie been 
under his (Chase’s) instruction for two whole seasons? 
Because a young Scotchman had happened to learn golf 
at St. Andrews, was that any reason why a girl should 
drive out to the links with him nearly every day, and al- 
low him to hold her hands while he showed her the prop- 
er way to grip her clubs? 

It had been maddening, not to say utterly destructive 
to good golf. Once, looking back from the Duffer’s La- 
ment hole to the water hazard behind the club - house, 
Chase had seen a sudden gleam of white across the back 
of Bess Jordan's scarlet coat. He could have sworn that 
McLain was putting his arm around her. That evening, 
after tea at the club-house, he had ventured to remonstrate 
with her 

** Levi Chase,” she had answered, ‘‘I should be insulted 
if I did not know you so well. Mr. McLain is teaching 
me to play golf as they play it at St. Andrews. You 
ought to be enough of a golf-player to appreciate what 
a privilege that is. When you saw us this afternoon he 
was showing me how to swing my iron for a lofter-shot 
over the water hazard.” 

Then she bad walked away, with her cheeks as red as 
her coat. After that it seemed to Chase that she took 

articular pains to show him that she was interested in 
McLain in other than a golf sense, and that as for him, 
he was hopelessly bunkered. 

‘Damn it!” said Levi Chase, wickedly, ‘‘I wish the 
whole thing was settled!” Then he drank a Scotch and 
soda and went to bed. 

Levi Chase was one of your consistent men, both as 
golf-player and lover. He swung his niblick with a stu- 
dious air, and he paid court to the fair Lady of the Links 
in the same serious fashion. Campbell McLain, on the 
other hand, bad an easy and graceful way about him, 
both with golf-sticks and women. He made phenomenal 
drives with apparently no effort, and he apparently made 
phenomenal progress Tn the affections of Miss Jordan. 

“Too bad,” said the Club Grandfather to the Green 
Captain, ‘‘ that poor old Levi should lose both the cham- 
wy and the girl. And hanged if I know which he 
eels the most cut up about!” Which was a great con- 
cession for a true lover of the ancient game. 

For a week before the annual tournament opened Levi 
lived at the club. While the dew was still on the putting- 
greens he was out practising long putts and getting used 
to his new Scotch clubs. It was a desperate matter with 
him. Much more than the championship depended on 
his sureness of stroke, and he knew it. Almost every day, 
as he started out on his second afternoon round, he could 


look back to the club-house and see his rival drive up in 
Miss Jordan's cart. A couple of hours spent in teaching 
his pretty pupil was all the practice McLain seemed to 
think he needed. Chase could see them hole out at the 
Duffer’s Lament and tee off-for the Lover's Delight 
Then they passed out of his sight under the shoulder of a 
hill. He was always glad when they were gone. The 
sight was distracting. Once he even caught himself at 
the top of a swing with his eye off the ball and gazing 
unmistakably in the direction of Miss Jordan's red coat. 
To a golfer no sin could be worse. He felt that he was 
losing his nerve, and with it all hope of championship 
form. 

On Tuesday morning, the opening day of the tourna- 
ment, Chase took a long nap. He had drawn with one 
of the casual twice-a-week players, and knew that he had 
an easy thing. When he came down stairs at eleven 
o'clock the club-house and the verandas were full. It 
was like a congregation of scarlet-coated flamingoes. 
McLain had already started on the second round of the 
nine-hole course. e could see him half-way across the 
links, and in the little knot of spectators he could make 
out one figure which he knew was Bess Jordan. His 
heart was heavy, and his pet driver felt like a baseball 
bat in his hands 

At any rate, he thought, he was sure of winning his 
first match, and the day of his humiliation was at least 
forty-eight hours off. e went the rounds listlessly, fin- 
ishing with only three up against a very indifferent play- 
er. hen he got back, McLain, who had of course beaten 
his man easily, was sitting on the veranda with Miss 
Jordan. His air of proprietorship was maddening. Chase 
= as though he had foozled a six-inch putt at the home 

ole. 

He hardly got a chance to say a word to Bess Jordan 
that night. She was busy telling some friends, who had 
driven out to the club for dinner, in what hollow style 
McLain had beaten his opponent of the morning. 

Next day it was barder golf, and when the sun set only 
McLain and Chase were left, as everybody expected would 
be the case. 

The club-house was filled with a mg sore that even 
ing, but Chase would have none of it. He was determined 
to die game at least. If he must lose the cup as well as 
the girl it would only be after a hard fight. Just before 
going to bed he went out on the veranda to get a breath 
of fresh air. Bess Jordan’s clear voice sounded through 
the window beside him. 

** You expect to win to-morrow, Mr. McLain,” it said. 

“TI don’t want to be boastful, Miss Bess, but really a 
St. Andrews player has every advantage, you know. Yes, 
I shall win the cup, and if you want to make me very 
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happy you will let me give it to you. I 
shall always be ready to defend it, and with 
aay inspiration to aid me I shall never 
ose.” 


“That would be delightful, Mr. McLain,” 
the girl's voice answered. ‘* Quite like the 
days of chivalry to have a knight always 
ready to draw his trusty golf-stick from its 
caddy bag. Of course I should like to have 
the cup.” 

That was adding insult to injury. Levi 
Chase walked across the veranda and went 
up stairs to bed. As he passed the window 
Bess Jordan glanced up and saw him. 

The great match was vot called until 
eleven o'clock the next morning, to give late 
sleepers time to get out from the city. 
McLain won the honor, and led off with a 
beautiful drive of over two hundred yards, 
His ball fell fair on the green. Chase sliced 
his drive,as he knew he should do, and fell 
in the bunker. ‘ TheChampionship Prize,” 
as the club wit had nicknamed Miss Jordan, 
early showed the drift of her sympathies. 
She went on with the little crowd which 
followed MeLain, and left Chase to try his 
mashie-shot with no he’p from her blue eyes. 

McLain won the first hole in four, with 
one up, and Chase heard Miss Jordan give a 
litle sigh of delight, which he thought was 
very unfeeling of her, to say the least. The 
next hole was halved, Chase’s steadier work 
with the iron overcoming the advantage of 
McLain’s long drives. On the first round, 
in fact, Chase was two up, and he thought 
he saw the shadow of a frown on Bess Jor- 
dan’s face. That, he felt, settled his fate. 

McLain finished the second round with two 
up, and the score was halved. The club- 
house was deserted now. Even the club 
chaperon had left her big easy-chair on the 
side veranda and come out on the links to 
watch the great game. Both men were play- 
ing hair-raising golf. 

W hen they teed off for the thirty-sixth and 
last hole the Scotchman was one up, and was 
counted a sure winner. Mclain had the 
honor, and just as he raised his club to 
drive, Chase heard Bess Jordan say some- 
thing to her father, who stood in the crowd 
close behind him. Whatever it was, it seem- 
ed to disconcert the player. He topped his 
drive and landed in the ditch not more than 
fifty yards away. Chase’s drive was well 


placed, but a little short. His brassey-shot | 


landed him on the green within a foot of the 


hole. McLain, playing from a cuppy lie, | 
It would take him at | 


struck the bunker 
least two strokes to hole out. The champion- 
ship and the loving-cup seemed fairly within 
Levi Chase’s grasp, yet, strangely, he felt a 
thrill of disappointment, rather than exul 
tation, run over him. He glanced at Bess 
Jordan. Her face was flushed, and he fan- 
cied he could see a trace of tears in her eyes. 
She was mourning at the coming defeat of 
McLain 

The gallery was still and expectant. It 
was gathering in its breath for the cheer 
that was to greet the victor. Then a strange 
thing happened: 

Levi Chase overputted the hole by six feet. 

McLain played five strokes, and halved the 
hole with Chase. The championship and the 
loving-cup were his. 

After diuner Levi Chase sat down in his 
old seat on the veranda to think it over. As 
a golfer he had a heavy weight on his con- 
science. As a lover he felt that he had done 
right. Just as his mind was getting badly 
mixed Bess Jordan came round the corner 
of the club house. 

‘* Levi Chase—” she began. 

** Well, Miss Jordan ?”—with great dignity. 

‘*Make room for me on that bench, if 
you please. I have come out here to say, 
sir, that, if you still want me, I am ready to 
marry you. I saw you last night,” she went 
on, before he could recover his breath—‘‘ I 
saw you go by the window, and I know 
you heard that idiot McLain promise to give 
me your loving-cup.” 

‘* But I thought you loved him.” 

‘* So did I, Levi, until you started to play 
that last hole, with Mr. McLain one up. 
Then all in a moment I knew it was only as 
a golf-player I loved him, for I fairly ached 
to have you win. [said soto papa, and Mr. 
McLain heard me. It startled him so that 
he topped his drive. That gave you a chance 
to win, but you deliberately missed that last 
putt because you thought I would be disap- 
pointed. That settled it. ‘ Bess Jordan,’ I 
said to myself, ‘when a champion golf-play- 
er deliberately loses the championship by 
missing a six-inch putt in order to spare 
a girl’s feeling, he has given the strong- 
est proof of devotion within the power of 
man.” 

When they were married a big box came 
from Campbell McLain. Inside was the lov- 
ing-cup and a note. 

**I promised it to Miss Jordan,” the note 
read; ‘‘but Mrs. Chase’s husband can defend 
it better than I.” 





LOVE’S HOMING-TIME. 


BELATED bird-songs, shadow, one keen star, 
Then that wide silence while the mo n 
Walks thro’ the pine-tops, floods the bar 
Of night, to shiver with a tune 
That wakes the lilies, white ia deathly 
sleep ;— 
The homing-hour of love that sweethearts 
MERY PorrTLe. 
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SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 


UNLESS you wish rour GOWNS 
Ask for our Trademark others. = MI OPPY—-FLOPPY-SLOPPY 


jemi, use our HAIR CLOTH 


. The Best in the World, 

The Standard Foundation, 

The Reliable Stiffening, 

The Paramount Interlining, 

Nothing can supplant it, 

It has stood the test, 
Suitable for any purpose requiring an Interlining. 
CHARLES E. PERVEAR, Agent. ver necessary for Facing ve all ones Skirts. 
Manufacturers in the World of French and Herringbone Hair Cloth. 











































HE standard of all Colognes for over 100 

years. Used by the Royal and Imperial 
Families of Europe. An indispensable Toilet 
Accessory for all persons’ of refined taste. 


~ Manufactured only by 
FERD. MULBENS, 4711 Glockengasse, Cologne °/R. 


= U.S. Agents: 
MULBENS & KROPFF, 35-37 White St., New York. 




















$155.00 
and up. 
ADDRESS 


BEETHOVEN 
PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
P. 0. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 














HERE are books which are finished for good and all after the first reading. There are 
a few that live with you from year to year, that you would have by you for a second 
or a third reading in certain moods. Mrs. Deland’s latest book, which is already in its 


Eleventh Thousand 
and has passed through three editions in England, is one of the books to own and read again, 


OLD CHESTER TALES 


is a collection of eight short stories of life in a quaint old Pennsylvania town. One charac- 


ter, that of Dr. Lavender, the beloved village parson, appears in a number of the tales, and 
serves as a slight connecting-link between them. 


Margaret Deland 


the author of ‘‘ John Ward, Preacher,” has, in these tales, assured her ition as a short- 
story writer. The eight stories in the book are : ‘‘ The Promises of Dorothea,” *‘ Good 
for the Soul,” ‘‘ Miss Maria,” ** The Child’s Mother,” ‘‘Justice and the Judge,” ‘‘ Where the 
Laborers are Few,” ‘‘ Sally,” and ‘‘ The Unexpectedness of Mr. Horace Shields.” The 
collection is profusely illustrated by Howard Pyle. ‘‘ Old Chester Tales” may be purchased 
at any book-store, or will be sent, postpaid, by the publishers. 


Price $1 50 











HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York and London 
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- Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 

The Bazan has o very large correspondence, and regrets that 

it cannot answer any letters by mail, 

H. K. M.—You cannot do better than to make the 


gowns of which you enclose samples after the illustra- 
tions ip the Bazan. 


H. V. R. S.—The prettiest way for your black crépe 
would be to have it separate from the lining, and with 
ove deep accordion-pleat flounce on the under-ekirt, or 
two small raffles. These you can trim with mourning 
ribbon or leave plain. The skirt itself should be cnt 
very long, so that it almost covers these ruffles, and 
should have bands of mourning ribbon on either side 
of the front breadth and around each of the entire 
ekirts, The waist should be cat V shape, with rows of 
ribbon going down on either side of the opening at 
the neck, going down to the waist-line and ending in 
a point. The opening at the neck must be filled with 
a chemieette and stock-collar of shirred black chiffon. 
The sleeves must be small and trimmed at the top 
with three rows of ribbon. If you donot like ribbon, 
you can have rnching of black ribbon or of the black 
erépe ; but ribbon, to my mind, is the prettiest. You 
can wearthe narrow, white organdie hem-stitched col- 
lars and cuffs with perfect propriety. These narrow 
collars and cuffs are entirely different from those worn 
by widows. You can change the style of your last 
year’s gown by trimming it with dull moarning silk. 
You can have some dnil jet or braid on the gown. 
The braid will be the best. 


Jenniz —You could use material of which you en- 
close sample with brown velveteen, and for the sleeves 
facing of the velveteen, or vice versa. Cut it in Lonis 
XIV. coat or a regular three-quarter coat with pointed 
tight-fitting vest. You must be a little careful in 
choosing your brown velveteen, and get the right 
shade of brown that wonld look wel) with the mate- 
rial. If you could match the material in a plain cloth 
it would perhaps be better, ae it is not the sort of 
material that blends well with anything else, unless it 
is an entire costume trimmed with velvet. 


A. C. T.—Pattern No,.199, in Bazan No. 30, will be 
the best for you to get, Yon can trim it with pasee- 
menterie, braid, or ribbon, as they are all fashionable 
thie year. In order to remodel the binck silk, you 
will have to start with the sleeves. They must be 
made almost plain, although if perfectly plain sleeves 
are unbecoming to you, you can have cuffs of the ma- 
terial (short ones), with a bit of jet around the edge. 
There is nothing prettier than white lace, but if you 
do not like that you can put in white silk and cover it 
with black lace. In remodelling a gown it is some- 
times better to use black and white than it is to use 
all white. I should advise nsing the pattern that has 
flounces. It is not the newest in, but it is the easiest 
pattern, and the best when an old skirt is to be cut 
over, 


E. B.—No definite color has yet been given as the 
one color for the winter. There are some new shades 
of blue that are very fashionable and pretty. One, 
called periwinkle biae, is like the flower after which it 
is named. There is a crushed strawberry, a red that 
is not like crushed strawberry, but has more yellow in 
it, and a shade between black and purpie, called hau- 
tentia, that is very good in some materials, If blue is 
becoming to you I should certainly. use it again, unless 
you have not had a black gown. Black gowns, par- 
ticularly for street wear, were so satisfactory last win- 
ter that they are sure to be worn again. Yon can 
make them very effective and not too sombre if you 
have revers made of some faney material—old bro- 
cades and tapestries or satin with appliqué of 
black or white lace, Lace cravats utterly transform a 
black gown. As you are in no immediate hurry for 
your costume, I should certainly advise waiting until 
September is well ad d before you decide upon 
the style. 





Mrs. H.—If gray is becoming to yonr sister, she 
must have a gray costume. There are some soft gray 
camel's-bairs that are most attractive, but she must 
have a black hat to wear with it. It will not look like 
mourning. In this same column you will find your 
questions about skirts answered to the initials “ A. B. 
G” in Bazan No, 84. I should advise a black silk gown 
throughout. It is very useful indeed, and can do duty 
on so mapy different occasions. There is a yery good 
shaped skirt now being turned out in black pilk—like 
tunic—very dressy, and cut in square points and 
trimmed with rows of black velvet ribbon around the 
points. There are two or three small ruffigs on the 
under-skirt that are algo trimmed with velvet. In 
Bazar No. 88 you may fiud an illustration «f a waist 
with black velvet trimming. Ae for the material to 
cover your red silk waist, I should advise sending 
to some one of the large shops for the very newest 
importations of black net, as they are every week now 
getting in their new materials. For a best dress [ 
should advise either a handsome cloth, elaborately 
made, or silk. There are a nomber of new silks that 
are very good. If she can wear heliotrope in any 
shade, she should get a helivtrope silk, but there are 
some fancy silks that are much less expensive, that 
I should think would be best for her to choose. The 
material of which you enclose sample will make a 
very effective gown, but you must not think of having 
it accordion-pleated. All such materials as this are 
made to fall over accordion-pleated flounces of taffeta 
silk. Material euch as this would be altogether too 
heavy for that, and even if you use a red lining, you 
must have your flounces of the black taffeta. You 
will find an illustration in Bazar No. 88, page 694, that 
I should advise copying for this gown. Persian silks 
will undoubtedly be worn for shirt-waists, but I can- 
not say that they are very smart. 


Inquieer.—There will be new patterns for skirts 
from now on in the Bazan, and you will have no 
difficulty in finding one you will like. I do not be- 
lieve you have enough material to make both skirt and 
waist, unless you have some marvellous system of cut- 
ting. You might get out an entire gown by using 
accordion- pleated satin or taffeta ruffles on the under. 
skirt, and the body and sleeves of the waist made of 
silk or satin. A nearsilk lining—black will be best— 
and a good-fitting silk petticoat. Bands of black lace 
insertion or jet passementerie would look very smart. 





MORNING, NOON, AND NIGHT 


Buffalo and Niagara 


—in_fact, twelve trai leave New York for 
uffalo Nagar. Falis 5 he New York Central. 
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“COSMO” 


BUTTERMILK 


TOILET SOAP 
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MAKE 


DELIGHTFUL 
SOOTHING 
BENEFICIAL | 

AND REFRESHING 











FOR 


TOILETandBATH 


Excels any 25c. Soap 
SELLS FOR TEN CENTS 


Note Style of Package 
Take only “COSMO” 


COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO., 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


8,025,454 cattle, sheep and hogs purchased in 1898 
S ft’ 


Premium Hams 


and Breakfast Bacon 


have been awarded 
highest honors at international exhibitions 


Silver Leaf Lard 
Jersey Butterine 
Beef Extract and 
Cotosuet 


are other choice specialties made in sanitary work- 


rooms under U nited StatesGovernment Inspection 


Swift and Company 
Chicago 
St. Louis 


Kansas City 
St. Joseph 


Sof White Hands 


IN A SINGLE NIGHT 


Soak the hands thoroughly, on retiring, in 
a hot lather of Curicura Soap. Dry, and 
anoint freely with Curicura (ointment), 
greatest of emollient skin cures. Wear old 
gloves during night. The effect is truly won- 
derful, and a blessing to all with.sore hands, 
itching palms, and painful finger ends. 














REFRESHING SLEEP, 
Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


taken before retiring quiets the nerves 
and Induces sleep. 
Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. 








Macvinia" CREM 


Boner Yr. Freckles fingt =a 9 
id other ions. Not te Temov= 
B “ro blemishes, and 7 Darmen , com. 
giceten to its Ao ped oy nonsly rest the 
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MAGAZINE, 
WEEKLY, - 








$3 00 a Year 
$4 00 a Year 
BAZAR, - - $4 004 Year 
LITERATURE, $4 00 a Year 
ROUND TABLE, $1 00 a Year 
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CLUB WOMEN AND CLUB WORK 








NE of the most impressive gather- 
ings of the summer has been the 
three days’ session at Chicago of 
the National Association of Color- 
ed Women’s Clubs. The organi- 

zation as such is very vew, but already 


| counts a membership of almost two hun- 


dred clubs, located in twenty-six States of 
the Union. The club movement among col- 
ored women began, like New York Sorosis, 
us a protest against injustice. There had 
been clubs of colored women in various parts 
of the country, many of them of size and 
importance; but until about four years ago 


| there had been no attempt to bring them to- 


gether us a federation, It was about that time 


| that there appeared in print a strong article, 


directed against negro women, in which their 
morality was assailed, and their mental limi 
tations humiliatingly defined. It was the 
reprinting of the denunciation broadcast 
throughout the country that roused the col- 
ored club women to concerted action. The 
Women’s Era Club, of Boston, one of the 
earliest of the colored women’s clubs as well 
as one of the strongest, was the first to voice 


club through its president, Mrs. Josephine 
Ruffin, for a meeting looking toward con- 
solidation of the interests of the club women 
The feeling awakened 
was widespread, and the meeting pregnant 
with results. The Afro-American Confeder- 


| ation of Women was organized, a constitu- 


tion adopted, and its work begun. Later this 
body united with another national association 
of colored women that had also sprung into 
existence, having its headquarters at Wash- 
Temporarily the two societies were 


rivals ; but the later consolidation, over the 


| present title, produced complete harmony. 


It is noticeable that in the new, list of offi- 
cers of the present association are the names 
former leaders of the two move- 
ments. 

Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, of Washington, 
— the first president of the association, and 
has just been re-elected. The first conven- 
tion of the united bodies was held at Nash- 
ville in 1897, that in Chicago last month 
being the first biennial session. In her ad- 
dress there the president recapitulates the 
work accomplished by the s¢ a during the 
last two years. This has been along the live 
of organization and household economics. 

The club women of this federation have 
to do with problems that are not presented 
to other club women. One of the first efforts 
of the association has been a vigorous crusade 
against the one-room cabin, common through 
the South, and more demoralizing probably 
than any other one condition of negro life. 
Most sensibly these club women have real- 
ized that at the fireside must reform begin 
to radiate influence from one home to an- 
other. 

Some of the topics discussed at the recent 
convention related to the establishing of free 
kindergarten and schools of domestic science 
by the federation, and included the discus- 
sion of “ Practical Club Work of Colored 
Women” and ** Racial Literature.” One en- 
tire meeting was devoted to a discussion of 
the temperance question, able papers being 
presented on the ‘* Relation of the W. C. 
T. U. to the Home” and ** Temperance Re- 
form of the Twentieth Century.” Another 
interesting paper was on the ‘‘Jim Crow 
Car Laws.” 

Many well-known club women of Chicago 
attended the convention, several, including 
Mrs. Henrotin, making addresses, and in- 
terest in the convention was considerable 
among all classes. The president of the as- 
sociation is a college graduate, educated at 
Oberlin College. A recent honor to come 
to her is that of an election to a member- 
ship of the Board of Trustees of Hartshorn 
Memorial College at Richmond, Virginia; 
she being the first colored woman to hold 
this position. The complete list of the new 
officers of the federation is : 

President, Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, 
Washington ; first vice - president, Mrs. Jo- 
sephine B. Bruce, Indianapolis ; second vice- 
president, Mrs. Dr. M. P. Phillips, Nash- 
ville ; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Mary 


| Lynch, Salisbury, North Carolina; treasurer, 


Mrs. J. Silone Yates, Kansas City; national 
organizer, Mrs. Jerome Jeffries, Rochester; 
chairman national executive committee, Mrs, 
Booker T. Washington; recording secreta- 
ries, Mrs. Connie E. Curl,Chicago ; Mrs. Lil- 


| lian Coleman, Omaha, Nebraska, and Miss 
| Carrie W. Clifford, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A PART of the summer work of the Min- 


nesota club women has been the perfec- 
tion of the plan to establish federation head- 
quarters at the State Fair at St. Paul this 
month. The idea of federation headquar- 
ters originated with Mrs. Anna B. Under- 
wood, of Lake City, who was made chair- 
man of the general committee. The plan 
proved a very popular one, and committees 
of the various towns have been at work 
through July and August. What the work- 


| ers have especially aimed at is to extend 


and solidify the reputation of the Minnesota 
federation, and it is believed that both of 
these results will be accomplished through 
its rdle of hostess at the fair. Federation 
headquarters has been established for the 
entire fair week at the beautiful club-house 








of the Minnesota Driving Club on the 

unds. Every forenoon a programme of 
interest. to club women will be presented, 
—- club talks are to be secondary to the 
social side of the enterprise. There is every 
indication that the St. Paul movement is a 
very popular one, and that federation head- 
quarters will be a permanent feature of fu- 
ture Minnesota State fairs. The brilliant 
success of the hospitality carried through 
by the Nebraska club women during the en- 
tire six mouths of the Trans- Mississippi Ex- 
position at Omaha last summer hus doubt- 
less proved an inspiration that will be fol- 
lowed in more places than Minnesota. 


HE sex loyalty developed by the woman's 

club movement is finding expression in 
many ways. The late account in HARPER’s 
Bazar of the acceptance of Miss Yandell’s 
design for the memorial fountain at Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, referred to the strong 
desire shown by Providence women that her 
name should receive the award. Miss Yan- 


| dell was the only woman competing, and at 
| the exhibition of designs her work stood 
its indignation, and a call was issued by the | 





the test of comparison with any Then the 
Providence women, who, it should be said, 
did not personally know Miss Yandell, urged 
the committee to decide in her favor. The 
fountain was in memory of a woman, and 
they felt that, other things being equal, a 
woman should execute it, 

The recent action of a Western railway 
in discharging all its women employees 4ias 
aroused discussion among club wowen, and 
Mrs. Lowe is quoted as saying, just before 
she sailed away for Europe, that the General 
Federation would take up the matter offi- 
cially, 

These two instances of the same spirit are 
perhaps wide apart, but between them is a 
long list of illustrations that might be cited 
to show the interest women nowadays take 


in ove another for the one reason, apart from | 


all others, that they belong to the same sex. 


[NX addition to the scholarship in manual 
training which the Teachers’ College of 
New York have offered to the Georgia Fed 
eration of Women’s Clubs, that body will 
have the naming of an appointee te a second 
scholarship. This is at the Oriad Institute 
at Worcester, Massachusetts, an institution 
devoted exclusively to the study of domestic 

science. It has recently been endowed, the 
terms of the bequest requiring that a schol- 
arship be given to some young woman be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and thirty-five 
in every State and Territory in the Union. 
Governor CandJer of Georgia has requested 
the State Federafion to make the selection 
for him. The scholarship includes board 
and tuition, and the federation proposes to 
make a contribution toward travelling ex- 
penses and incidentals. This scholarship 
will be under the special charge of the 
Household Economic section, of which Mrs. 
W. P. Pattillo is chairman, though both 
scholarships come under the jurisdiction of 
the committee on education, of which Mrs. 
Robert E. Park, of Macon, is the chairman 
and most capable leader. 
thus instructed at the two institutions will, on 
completing their course, return to Georgia 
to become teachers in their specialties. 


PRACTICAL summer effort of some 

Jewish club women of Cincinnati has 
been to furnish car fare for the convales- 
cents under the care of the Sick Poor So- 
ciety, in order that fresh air may be had in 
trolley rides. From one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred patients per month are 
treated by this society. 

It is interesting to notice in this connec- 
tion that in Philadelphia, while the great 
trolley service of that city was being put 
into operation, a large number of children 
were killed by the cars, yet, notwithstanding 
this fact,the rate of mortality among children 
was lower during the first summer than 
ever before. The increase in our cities of 


these comfortable vehicles speeding rapidly | 
through the streets and often into the open | 


country has been of incalculable vajue to 
the children and sick among the tenement- 
dwellers. Any extension of its benefits to 
those unable to secure them for themselves 
is a practical philanthropy in which clubs 
may well do their part. 


HE interest in the woman’s club holding | 


daily sessions at Chautauqua during As 


sembly has been greater this year than ever | 


before. It is to all intents and purposes a 
congress of women’s clubs, as its member- 
ship is drawn from club women everywhere. 


The subjects discussed cover almost the | 
whole range of club effort and interest, and | 


are treated usually by specialists, either 
amateur or professional, that make the meet- 
ings of great interest. There was held, too, 
at Chautauqua recently a meeting of the 
council of the Western New York Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs. That progressive 
body is urging that an invitation be made 
to the General Federation to hold its biennial 
session of 1902 at Chautauqua. With the Mil- 


waukee biennial still nearly a year off this | 
is certainly enterprise, and quite in keeping | 


with the active, progressive spirit of the or- 
ganization suggesting the plan. 
Margaret Hamitton Wecu. 


The young women | 
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Look for this label on each 
roll of the Genuine Goods 






Edges of skirts 
bound with 


. Feder’s 
* Pompadour 


now retailed at seven cents a yard, are 
always well bound, neat, and clean! Do 
not accept worthless imitations, no matter 
what price you are asked for them; they 
are but poor imitations of the genuine. 
See that every yard of the Brush Bind- 
ing you buy has the words.  Feder’s 
Pompadour”’ stamped thereon. This has 
been done for your protection against 
possible misrepresentations. We guaran- 
tee Feder’s Pompadour to last as long as 
the skirt. Your dealer will tell you this 
guarantee is good. 


Spun Glass-Rusil 


(Trade- Mark) 


DRESS LININGS 


Under the name *‘ Rusil’’ Finish we have 
just put on the market several grades of Dress 

| Linings—thirty-six inches wide—which, in beau 
ty of texture and in brilliancy of lustre, represent 
the highest type of perfection ever achieved in 
lining material, ‘They combine the radiance 
and shimmer of the richest silk fabrics made, 
with the rustle and strength of the expensive 
taffetas. We especially recommend the Spun 
Glass-Rusil brand, which is for sale in Fast 
Black (the celebrated ‘* Midnight” fast black) 
and all staple and fancy ¢olors at all first-class 
dry-goods stores—Retail Price only Twenty- 
five Centsa Yard. The names “Spun Glass” 
and ** Rusil”’ are stamped on the ticket attached 
to each piece of the goods. Ask for Spun Glass- 
Rusil, and have the clerk show you this name 
on the ticket: Do not accept substitutes. If 








you have trouble getting Spun Glass-Rusil at 
| your dealer’s, write us and we shall see that 
you get what you want. 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 
NEW VORK. _ 


Established in 1847. 





For sale by all leading retailers. 
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Pride ‘of the West. te Wes | 














A tree is known 
by its fruit, and we are willing that 
the 
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should be judged by its graduates. 

Many—very many—of the leading 

vocal and instrumental artists in the 

public eye to-day were instructed herc. 

GEORGE W, CHADWICK, Musical Director. 
Send for our catalogue to 

Franx W. Harz, Gen’l Mangr., Boston, Mass. 











Harper’s New Portrait Catalogue 


A deseriptive list of over 3000 volumes, will be sent 
to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
done in New Y ork 


Ss H O P PI N by experienced person 


with taste. MME. PEROT,188 East 47th Street. 
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CHINA DECORATION. 


AN AMERICAN WOMAN'S 
ACHIEVEMENT. 


GOOD illustration of the old 4 an 
that genius is the capacity for har 
work is to be found in the efforts 
of a young American artist, who, 
having studied and worked in her 

native land for ten years, went to Paris to 

find out what rank her work would take 
when brought into competition with that 
done in the great art centre of the world. 

Mrs. Hutchinson first worked in the Julien 

studios for five months, but her great desire 

was to copy in the national factory at Sévres; 
to her dismay she found it was an unheard- 
of thing for even French people to be ac- 
corded such a privilege. Her work had 
been seen, however, by a man who at once 
recognized her ability, and he made a few 
suggestions whereby he thought she might 
attain her wish. Following this friendly 
advice, she finally received the desired per- 
mission, but with the understanding that she 
should work in some out-of-the-way corner 
where the fact would not become known to 
a curious public. She was thus installed io 
the office of the conservator of the museum, 
himself av artist, whose many hints and 
criticisms proved invaluable to the plucky 
woman. In the first few weeks he often 
asked her why she washed out her work so 
often, why she did not let pass the slight dif- 
ference between it and her model—it would 
never be noticed; to which she always. re- 
plied that as she had gained permission to 
copy, hers must be fac-similes. Seeing that 
she was not to be discouraged, and was un- 
daunted by bard work, this gentleman be- 
gan to take an interest in her, and as a pe- 
culiar mark of approbation, she was present- 
ed with half a dozen pieces of undecorated 

Sévres porcelain, which she had the pleasure 

and advantage of decorating there, and 

which she now treasures as her most valua- 

‘ble possessions. 

So far, Mrs. Hutchinson is the only artist 
in this country to decorate little bits of 
enamel to be used for pins and rings; such 
work has to be done with the aid of a mag- 
nifying-glass, and, when finished, very much 
resembles the delicate white figures of the 
cameo, The firing of some of this delicate 
work has led to her making the acquaintance 
of an old Frenchman, a decided character in 
his way, who is the best enameller in this 
country, having a knowledge of peculiar 
tinting which renders him an autocrat in his 
line. He has always refused to teach any 
one; no apprentice, no matter how large a 
sum he offered, could ever secure a foothold 
in that workshop. While Mrs. Hutchiason 
would be waiting for some of her work to 
be fired she kept her eyes open, with the 
result that one day she asked the old fellow 
to let her help him. He refused point-blank, 
but she tactfully insisted, until he finally al- 
lowed her to try, beginning to give her in- 
structions, etc. Sbe cut him short by asking 
if he thought she had speut so many hours 
there without learning some of his secrets. 
The guicome of it all is that this skilful ar- 
tist hus been at work in a shop where the 
thermometer stands at from 100 to 110 de- 
grees, all through the summer, and having 
gained the old man’s respect by her quick- 
ness and perseverance, is now able to enamel 
the finest watch or other jewelry in a way 
known here only by her master. 

But the most amazing result is that she, 
an American artist, educated in America 
and living in America, should be asked to 
work for one of the leading china-factories 
of France. She was first asked to doa figure 
piece suitable for plate decoration; this was 
submitted, with her name at one side of the 
plate, and now this pattern has been dupli- 
cuted to sell at $25 apiece. Since then other 
orders have come to her, and now she is en- 
gaged upon six border patterns, which are 
to be ready for delivery in time for the com- 
ing holiday trade. How many who will env 
Mrs. Hutchinson her success would be will- 
ing to do as she has done — work from six 
o'clock to nine in their own homes, then 
hasten to workshop or studio, there to keep 
uninterruptedly at the task until daylight 
failed, and this from year's end to year’s end? 





FoR the amateur china-painter designs like 
those illustrated may be an inspiration, 
but not subjects for imitation, They need 
the skilled hand and eye of the artist, and it 
is a safer thing to be satisfied with tLe sim- 
pler, more conventional designs. When you 
are not sure of your colors, choose, for in- 
stance, a conventional border design that 
may be somewhat varied to suit the sizes of 
cups, saucers, and plates; carried out in a 
few well-harmonized colors, this will look 
better than a more ambitious design that 
may lose all effect from one badly chosen or 
badly laid on color. 

Nothing is prettier for nursery china than 
the Kate Greenaway designs carried out 
merely in outline. ou can buy one of the 
illustrated Kate Greenaway books, and 
merely trace the illustrations on the china; 
A are geverally about the right size. A 
milk-jug and bow] and plate to match would 
always be an appropriate individual gift for 
the child. If the designs are outlined in 
color they look especially well on the cream- 
colored heavy crockery. The same — 
may be carried out in outline stitch on tab 
cloth and bib to make the whole table ser- 
vice correspond. 
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T IS WITH SATISFACTION; and after 

considerable thought, that we are able to 
speak to the Bazar readersof the ‘‘ Harper's 
Bazar Library.” There are many women 
—mothers, housewives, serious-minded wo- 
mén—ia this country of ours who are anx- 
ious to keep abreast of what is considered 
best in the education, dressing, feeding, of 
babies and young children; of what are the 
latest methods of millinery and dress-mak- 
ing; of what are thought to be the newest 
social forms of etiquetie in small matters 
of entertainment. While all this is wanted, 
books upon the subjects are too expensive, 
and no periodical nor any correspondence 
column can treat at any one time of any of 
these subjects in a comprehensive way. 


‘O OFFER TO OUR READERS a series 

of books on these important subjects is 
the of Harper & Brothers; and 
with’ this in view, it is proposed to issue, 
from time to time, at some price less than 
one dollar per volume, a library known as 
**Harper’s Bazar Library.” Each volume 
will be announced in this column of the 
Bazar, and the editor will be interested to 
receive any suggestions as to the subjects 


| which the Bazar readers find it difficult to 





get satisfactory information upon now, 


NE OF THE FIRST SUBJECTS to be 

treated, because one of the most impor- 
tant of all subjects to womankind, will be 
that of the education of children. Often 
you are living at some distance from a large 
city. Sometimes, because of your husband’s 
business, you are a long distance from a 
book-store, and yet there is nothing so ne- 
cessary as a simple and clear idea of how 
and when to begin the first little educa- 
tional lessons for your boy or girl. We 
shall shortly issue a book by one of the 
greatest authorities on the subject, Mrs. 
Louise E. Hogan, entitled The Study of a 
Child. It is a practical experience of the 
growth of a child’s mind from birth to the 
age of seven or eight years, but all through 
the volume one finds valuable suggestions 
based on scientific theory, presented by prac- 
tical methods that are intelligible to any one. 


WE TAKE ESPECIAL pleasure in call- 
ing the attention of our readers to 
the reopening of our Cut Paper Pattern 
Department in Bazar of September 2. The 








success that has attended the sale of these 
patterns in the past year, as expressed in 
the numerous letters of appreciation which 
reach the editor daily, is proof of the gen- 
eral and increasing favor in which they 
are held. Throwghout the coming sea- 
son we shall issue with each number of 
the Bazar one cut paper pattern design 
for women’s costumes (in-door or out-door 
garments or wraps, as will be most appro- 
priate and timely), and one costume or other 
design for standard - size thirteen - year - old 
girl. These patterns will represent in all 
instances the latest and best designs repro- 
duced from New York, Parisian, and Vi- 
ennese model garments. They will show 
such uniform exactness and artistry in cut 
as to guarantee a thoroughly fashionable 
and up-to-date gowning of such of our wo- 
men readers as adopt them. Particular at- 
tention is paid to the Wines of our pattern 
garments, a most important branch of gown- 
making, and one in which no other patterns 
on the market at present can compete with 
those issued by the Bazar. The cost of these 
patterns brings them within the immediate 
reach of our readers, and all that the study 
of the field of fashion can find in novel dress 
will! be quickly introduced to American wo- 
men through this department. 


*,* 


S A SPECIAL autumn-pattern number, 
the issue of Bazar bearing date of Sep- 
tember 23 will contain a color-plate draw- 
ing of a smart tailor-made costume built 
upon the latest lines, two Paris models of 
street gowns which combine the best fea- 
tures of incoming dress forms and fabrics, 
and two girls’ costumes adapted for school 
and general wear, making in all five pattern 
garments of unapproachable style, and de- 
signed for the readers of HARPER’s Bazar 
exclusively. 
* . * 
HE NUMBER OF THE BAZAR issued 
on September 16 will contain illustrations 
of four new and bandsome models for wed- 
ding gowns, one of which will also be pub- 
lished as a cut-paper pattern, adapted for the 
use of the home dressmaker. A bridemaid’s 
gown for a young girl will also be issued as 
a cut paper pattern, and the model is one 
which will prove useful throughout the win- 
ter for dancing-classes and small entertain- 
ments. The number will, moreover, con- 
tain new autumn models in street and house 
gowns. 
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style yearly volume. 


THE BOUND VOLUMES 
OF HARPER’S WEEKLY 


are recognized as the most valuable illustrated encyclopedia of national 
and international affairs. With a view to making them less cumbersome, 
the WEEKLY will hereafter be bound semi-annually as well as in the old 
These new volumes, containing the WEEKLY for 
six months, will be bound in attractive buckram covers. 
ume will be uniform with previous editions. 


CONTAIN THE BEST PICTORIAL 
RECORD OF THE YEAR’S EVENTS 


Is there any subject in which you are particularly interested? Do you 
care for politics, literature, art, the drama, music, or out-of-door sport? 
Do you want a complete record of the year’s progress in these branches? 
If you do, they will prove invaluable to you. 


Semi-annual Volumes, bound in Buckram, $3 50 each 
Annual Volume, bound in Black Cloth, - 
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The bound volumes 


6 00 
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€ pondents of the Bazam are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazae has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 

Mas. W. P.—You can probably get the play you 
mention at Brentano’s, Union Square, New York. 
Describe, when you write for it, exactly what you 
want, as the name of the play may have been changed 
since it was first published. At the same place you 
will be able to get a whole library of Shakepereana; 
but before you send to New York consult a stationer 
in your own town, and see if he cannot get what you 
want for you, 


Graog N.—It is en régle to use black-bordered visit- 
ing-cards and stationery when in mourning; the 
mourning cards explain themselves when one sends 
them in return fur personal visits, and to be in mourn- 
ing and not use black-bordered cards complicates one's 
social obligations. Here is the rule for visiting when 
one is in mourning for a parent: During the first year 
all formal visits, or visits where one would leave cards, 
are returned by cards; during the second year one 
may retarn ove’é visits fy person, but leave black-bor- 
dered cards, and it is not correct to attend teas or any 
formal entertainments; during the third year one may 
go out as usual, even when wearing light mourning. 


Emuty.—Tbe form Dr. John Johnson is correct on 
invitations, visiting-cards, and announcements; the 
form John Johnson, M_D., is incorrect for social pure 
poses. A married woman who is in mourning for a 
brother should have a black border on the cards she 
and her husband use in » Which are engraved 
as Dr. and Mrs. John Johnson, as well as on her indi- 
vidual cards ; but as she is in mourning for one of her 
own relatives, her husband peed not have a border on 
his individual cards. 





A. G. 8.—It is not necessary that your anbounce- 
ment cards should be engraved in any one’s name— 
read answer to “An Inquirer,” Bazan No. 24, and to 
“A. G. D.,” Bazan No. 3i—but if you wish them to be 
sent by some one, I should certainly advise using your 
aunt's name. 


Franooise 8. K.—It is very unusual for three cou- 
ples to be married at the same time, but if the wed- 
ding is given by one host and hostess the invitations 
should read in the usnal way. As yon do not tell 
whether the wedding is to be in a church or house, or 
followed by a reception, or given by the parents of one 
of each of the three couples, I will have to take it for 
granted that it will be a church ceremonial given by 
the parents of three daughters; if I am mistaken in 
my surmise, the word “ daughter” may be omitied on 
the invitations, and if a reception is to follow a sepa- 
rate card should be enclosed with each invitation. 
This is the form for the church wedding: 


Mr. and Mrs. John Dow 
request the honor of your presence 
at the marriage of their daughter 

Margaret 
to 
Dr. Charles White 
and of their daughter 
Louise 
to 
Mr. John Androws 
and of their daughter 
Helen 
to 
Mr. James Livingston 

at Saint Mary’s Church 
on Saturday, September the ninth 

at twelve o'clock noon. 


The reception or breakfast cards should read: 


Mr. and Mra. John Dow 
request the pleasure of 
Mr. and Mrs, ——'s 
company on Saturday, September the ninth 
from half past twelve until three o’clock. 
12 Muuroe Avenue. 


The names of the guests should be written out on this 
card. The fashionable size for wedding invitations at 
present is 6 inches wide by 7 inches long for the note 
of invitation ; 3 inches long by 6} for the card; the 
note-paper folds once to fit the oblong envelope. You 
may flud in answer to “ M,C. C.,” Bazar No. 98, other 
suggestions that will be helpful in regard to the word- 
ing of the invitations, 

I should advise having the couples all walk into the 
church at the same time—the grooms and best men, 
of course, will enter with the minister, but each bride 
should have her respective attendants walk in front 
of her. When the first couple is being married the 
other two brides should stand on the minister's right, 
the grooms on his left When the service has been 
read for the first couple they should stand together on 
one side of the minister while the service is read for 
the second couple, who, when they have becn married, 
should stand on one side while the service is read for 
the third couple. 

It would be better to have the three coaples leave the 
church walking directly behind oue another than to 
have each one followed by their respective attendante ; 
the attendants—ushers and bridemaids—may walk 
down after the couples. Twelve o'clock is the fash- 
ionable wedding hour, but afternoon and evening wed- 
dings are not unusual, Use the flowers that are in 
season for the floral decorations—at this time of year 
asters, hydrangeas, or sweet-pease, combined with 
ferns and palms, would be the best flowers, or golden- 
rod if wild flowers are preferred. Keep to one color 
in the flowers, and have the church and house both 

with them, and the same flowers used for 
decorating the refreshment table. 


M. A. 8.—At his own wedding the groom's 

are for the minister's fee, the carriage that takes him 
and his best man to the church and his bride with him 
to the house after the ceremony, and the carriage he 
uses when he starts with his bride on their wedding 
journey after the reception. He no longer pays for 
the cards or anything else about the wedding. Read, 
for suggestions in regard to the wedding, answers to 
“M.C.C..” Bazan No. 28, “F. E. B.,” Bazan No. 25, 
and to “ Josephine,’ Bazar No, 22. As the wedding 
will be in October, chrysanthemume will be the pret- 
tiest flower to use for house and church decoration ; 
and as only one hundred guests are expected, the sup- 
per should be served at smail tables, 
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“What's this?” 


MR DOBB'S LAMENT. 


On Receiving an Invoice of Golf Prizes from Mra. 


Dobb in the Country. 


Mags, Mags, Mage, Muge! 

See the lovely pewter Mags! 
See the Mage of stone and lead; 
Mage of silver, earthen, red; 
Mugs of brown and white and blue, 
Pink and green and yellow too; 
Mugs for flowers, Muge for beer; 
Muge from far and Mugs from near; 
Broad and squat and thin and tall 
Massive Mogs, and Muglets small; 
Dumpy, «crumpy, hompy Mage, 
Some like vases, some like jugs 

With so many Mags, methinks 

Some one’s been out on the links, 
Muge in chests and Mugs in trunks; 
Mage by dozens, Mags iv chunks; 
Wrapped in towela, wrapped in rags; 
Some in baskets, some in bags; 
Some 
Here's a hamper through and through 
Stuffed with Mugs. I wonder who 
'S looked so much upon the jugs 
To think I'd corner all the Mugs! 

. . . 


iu satchels, boxes, too; 


Heavens! here's a card to me 

From the sender. Can it be? 

‘Pou my soul and ‘pon my life, 

They were all won by my wife! 

“ Putting,” “Cleeking,” “Carrying Wtrough”"; 
“ Lofting,.” and “ Approaching,” Wo; 
“Niblicking” and “ Mashieing,”’ 
“Jiggering” and “ Brasseying "; 
Holds the “Stymie record” for 
Thirty-eix to twenty-four! 

Little wonder she has not 

Writ a line through weather hot. 
Now I very plainly see 

Why she has neglected me. 

Piaiv old men are Vanities 

When compared to Mugs like these. 


—= 


It is rumored that Da Paty de Clam tried to hold off 
from testifying in the Dreyfus case wotil after the first 
of September, because be had heard that about that 
time clam= went out of season. It is to be hoped he 
will find himaeilf in the frying-pan svoner or later, 
seasvnable or otherwise 


—_—_—_o—— 


Newspaper pesesorny is not always as deep as it 
seems, A Philadelphia paper says that no man would 
care to have bis wife know exactly what he thinks of 
himself. ‘This ix the equivalent of saying that bo man 
likes to run the risk of having his wife agree with him, 
which fs absurd. 
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“ And this?” 


“Pardon me a moment, please.” 


A PROPER BIRD. 


ON EVIL DAYS. 


* Ab I said the genius, “ these are evil days for men 
of intellect. Not only are all the national tendencies 
grows and materialistic, but the very things which we 
come in contact with in our daily lives are not sach as 
can be poetic effect by our rs. 
Whenever we to the haunts of the ity dead 
we are shown fitue vine-clad cottages in which th 
lived, strange old carria in which they rode, an 
large old-fashioned beds in which they dreamed their 
dreams. Their favorite shaded walks are pointed out 
to us, and the trees beneath which they liked to sit. 

“Bat how will it be a hundred years from now 
when any one tries to beat up the haunts of a genius 
of the present day? He will Love to go to some fifth- 
story flat. instead of to a vine-clad cottage. He will 
be shown the trolley line that the great man patron- 
ized, the folding-bed that he slept in, and perhaps 
the spot where he was fatally injured in an inter- 
ference with a cable-car or a horseless carriage. Truly 
it is hardly worth while to be a celebrated genius 
nowadays.” 

ed 


A sarcastic editor, who was also the proprietor of a 
new paper, returned a poem, which he told the poet ip 
an accompanying note he could pot accept because 
he “ could not make anything out of it.” 

The poet replied briefly as follows ; 


“N.Y. Corry, May 18, 18— 

* Editor of ——- ———. 

“My pease Sin,—In reply to your note, in which you 
say that you ‘cannot make anything out of my poem,’ 

rmit me to express a wish that you may have better 
uck with your paper. ours truly, “ 

se 

* Mamma,” said .Bobby:the. other. day when -he 
came home from schvol, “ has irony anything to do 
with'irot ?” . , ‘ 


“Nothing whafever, Bolby.; irony: means’ that we 


mean the opposite of what we say.” 
bby thought a momept; and continued : 

“I don't love you just a ceut’s worth,mamma. Is 

“I suppose 0,” replied hid mother, with a‘ smile 
that she didp’t attempt to repress.) |) * Jee 

“Then,” "said Bobby, ‘with an alr of triumph, 
“ wasn't id frowy when you said, the day Vefore yester- 
day, *hat yod .wouldu’t -give one a quartér lo buy a 


ticket for the, circus to-day.” . 


Whether it was ‘or, not, he went to the circhs that 
sa): 8 ss 6 wee 


aftenivom. \ | ° 


—_—so , 
“Of course, Nofah,; you: know ‘that ‘marriage is a 
very serigns’ thing,’ said |Mre. Frothingham «to her 
cook, who had told ber that she was about to set up 
housekeeping for herself.’ ‘ tes tor” 
“Yes, 'm, I know that,’ replied, Norah, ** bug it isn’t 
half so serious as being single.” ‘ 


ee 
. 


day, Mr. Tectere?” asked: Mrs, Perkusie. 
* Well,” replied Mr. Teetrrs, tautionely, “jt should 
certainly be limited toa Sabbath-day'’s journey.” ~ 


*Do you think that it is allowable to golf on Sun- 


{ 

ir 

; 

' 
i 
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ACCURACY. 
Mrs. Spriggins. “ Weir, Pat, DO YOU THINK THE RAIN 18 ALL OVER?” 


Pat. © Aw oven, wen? 


Bepav, | wun SAY IP WUZ PRETTY NEAR ALL UNDER!” 


Sap © 


wm e- 


OF NO INTEREST TO HER. 

“ Here’s something in the newspaper that. will in- 
terest you,” said Mr. Camso to his wife—** The Week 
in Society.’”’ 

“*The weak in society ?’ No, I’m not interested in 
that,” replied Mrs. Cumso. “1 meet too many dude 
to care for reading about thew.” 


—_—_————— 
When little Reginald heard the wind blowing in the 


trees at aun Adirondack resort recently, he asked his 
mother, 


** Mamma, have all these poor trees got asthma ?” 








2 
- “Once a gentleman, always a gentleman,” 


PREKNOWLEDGE. 


“IT wonder why thieves never snatch ladies’ pu 
when they carry them sv conveniently conspicuous 
suid Bunting. 

“I think they must have a fairly good knowledge 
of what is in them,” replied Larkin. 


—_—a——_ 


Brown. “I think the Jolly Laughter was a better 
puper fifteen years ago.” 
utrn. “ Why do you think so?” 
Brown. “‘ Why, becanse at that time ite jokes were 
fifteen yeurs younger than they are to-day.” 


©. j AS A MATTER OF INTEREST. 
iS WHY ARK VOU MAKING THAT CHILD cry ?” 
“(CAUSE (DAD™\LL GIMME A CENT TO MAKK HIM STOP.” 


t 
‘ 
! 


JEPSON'S TROUBLES. 


’ 2 * 

“1 dén't- knéw why-it:is,” said Mrs. Jepson, ‘“that 
yor wil] persist.in sharpepipg yonr, razor on the cover 
of the evelopeedia., “Half of the volumes are all nicked, 
age think pent Daren San . ted 

1 will ‘tell youwpy,T.uge thecyelopedia,” rep! 
Mr. Jepson. Ra In oe first place, it puts # fine edge’ on 
my razor.’ Ité the second -plice, no one ‘ever thinks of 
reading the cyclopedia, or eyen refers toit, and J think 


it is better tonse it a8 arazor-strop thap not.to.use it, 


atall, Inthe third place, you went andtook my razor- 
strop,to make.hinges forthe refrigerator: - Your mogt 
sndden, buat not annedal, Oufburst, my déar, ie only 
similar in character to one of se or fave webs nee. 
hen you wound my corkacrew ipte the key-hole of a 
pele ah ‘drawer that was tack by hamidity, and then 
—-, te yank it open.” You. broke itheeorkecrew 
yon 
in a wild ‘empurpled wher you saw-me try- 
ing*te pry the *cork*out “of*a bottle’ of cliret with a 
silver fork.” ‘ 
Mrs..Jepson..played a tattoo.on the carpet with her 
dainty MarieAntoinette slippers, and bit her lips, bat 
seid pothing. She had so mych to say-that she didn’t 
know where or-how to begin, and consequently could 
a Fag | at all. } 


r. Jepson made up his mind that, as-be bad}his | 


wife'at a disadvantage, he wonld make the best of.the 
golden unity thas offered, sq. made great haste, 
not. knowing at.what moment’ her power of speech 
might be restored 

“Only two weeks ago you told me that I -was not 
living up to myself or-to the dignity of my house and 


. family, becanse I. was. wearing, bone collar-battons 


that are vended on the street at the rate of three, for 
five cents, and- youn stamped. your dear little: foot on 
the’floor and demanded a good and sufficjent reason 
for my departure from gold studs to’ bone collar-bnt- 
tous, And then you. flew into tears when’ I smiled 
sweetly upon you and informed you that it was all be- 
canse you had oppropriated my etude to wearin your 
shirt-waist, and were wearing them at the very mo- 
ment that you were taking me to task for not having 
them on, and—” 

Here her power of speech returned, and Mr. Jepeon 
took a rest, while Mrs. Jepson gave an exhibition 
which set forth the flexibility and scope of the Eng- 
pa mngnage. When she subsided, he went on 
quietly: 

“Yon should try to be consistent, to say the least. 
Why do you use my lathering-brush for the mucilage 
wee you want to stick autamn leaves in your scrap- 

” 


“ Did I ever do that 7?” she almost hissed. 

“I don’t know that you ever did,” he replied, “ but 
Lsimply mention it as a thing that I don't want you 
ever to do. Now if it ever occurs to you to do it, 
kindly don't do it, like a dear, good gir!.’ 

Despite her most frantic efforts to look flerce she 
emi a smile that was like a ribbon of sunshine 
rippling through a deep dark sky. 

= And,” he continued, “ when you have something 
in the way of fixing to do, don't use any of my things 
without asking me first. Don’t ever ask me if 1 missed 
it afterward. Never use my manicure scissors to lift 
tacks or to trim lamp wicks with.” 

*T never, never do!” replied Mra. Jepson, who was 
by this time on the defensive. 

“1 know you don’t, my dear, and kindly continue 
not to do it, and then I'll never use your gold hat-pin 


repair-and-made-it-useless, and-yet- you-flew, - 


to clean my pipe with. Now wouldn't you be hopping 
mad if I were to ram that delicate fragile gold hat-pin 
throngh the stem of my brier-wood pipe f” 

* Indeed 1 would !""she said, with a keen apprecia- 
tion of an act.so outrageous. And then she came up 
closer and closer, and seid, probably to turn the sub- 
ject, of debate, or rather conflict : 
> “That standirig collar doesn't appear to be able to 
stand the hamidity of to-day. Why don’t you put on 
a clean ove for dinner, dear,?” 

* Recanse I have not a clean one.” 

“Do you mean to say that that one you havé on is 


‘your last clean collar ?” 
“No.” 


“Then where is it?” 
“Why, you have it buttoned on to your «hirt-waist 
now.” 
** Now please don’t blow me up,” she pleaded. 
“All right. May, | sharpen my razor on the cyclo- 
in?” 


“You may.” 


* And: another. thing,” he said, in conclosion: 


_“ Never get mad at me for anythipg, because that 


spoils all,my attempts to, be decent ft» you.” 
“ All right, I won't," she sighed; ** but—bat—" 
“ But what ?” he asked. 
* But how did you come to get that yellow hair on 


your coat sleeve ?” she 


“That.” he said, lifting it up and looking at it care- 
fully -“ that hair came to get there in-thix way: 


‘fare 1 brushed my coat this morning you parted the 


Scotch terrier’s mustard-colored. hair »l) the way down 

the’ spinal column with my” silver-backed clothes- 

brash.” R.-K.:- Mowxrrretox. 
Shennan 


Under.the old plan of having men teachers for the 
, and’young ladies for the fivies things at the Sun- 

day-school. had been going from bad to worke. 

The children were always glad enough to go, not 
for the spiritual good they were to receive, bat for the 
jolly good times they were ‘sure to bave. Ab’-a last 
resort some one suggested that the met should take 
the girls, and the young ladies the boys. Thiw was 
tried, and the girls were a little better, but the boys 
were worse, ifanything. Finally one of the teachers— 
she was the prettiest girl in the school—after a vain 
attempt to make her class of boys see that they ought 
to behave themselves and study their lessons, Close 
it was * meet, right, and their bounden daty” so to 
do, determined to try the value of a direct persotial 
appeal. So she drew up the very worst of her bore, 
the ringleader in all the mischief, and holding him 
by the hand and looking deep into bis eyes, she said, 

* Won't you learn your lesson to please me ?”’ 

“Why, cert,” was the prompt reply, “ bat who's 
your steady?” 

onngueaiipieaiaiae 


“Do you sleep well bere?” asked a eammer cot- 
tager at Bar Harbor of a newly imported domestic, 
whom she was anxious to keep until the end of the 


“Sure I don’t, ma'am,” was the reply, “ 
the snorin’ of the ocean kapes me awake all night.” 
Se 
“Oh, mamma,” said little Tommy at a concert the 
other night while the cornetist was rendering a diffi- 


cult solo, “ just hear the map, how he stutters 
his trampet !” 

















